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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HEN the Government conspired with the mine- 

owners to pass the Eight Hours Act as their 

contribution to the policy of beating the miners 
by district breakaways, they seem to have expected— 
so, at least, Mr. Churchill implied in his September in- 
terview with Mr. Evan Williams—that the process would 
be smooth and speedy. Their hopes were disappointed ; 
but this did not save them from repeating this month 
the same miscalculation. Behind their ultimatum to 
the miners of a fortnight ago, there lay unmistakably 
the belief that the miners’ resistance was on the verge 
of complete collapse, and that the definite removal of 
the complicating factor of hopes of Government inter- 
vention was all that was required to precipitate the 
dénouement. Precisely the opposite consequences have 
ensued. In a confused delegate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation, the resentment excited by the 


Government’s ultimatum turned the scales in favour of 
wild courses ; and the desperate policy of ‘* intensifying 
the campaign ’”’ is now the order of the day. No 
dramatically disastrous consequences are likely to 
ensue ; the withdrawal of safety men, for example, will 
almost certainly come to very little. But the dreary 
indefinite prolongation of the stoppage may well prove 
as serious for British industry and for our whole 
economic life as would the sensational flooding of a 
number of pits. And to this it is now clear that we 


have settled down. 
* * * 


Nothing has been more remarkable than the compara- 
tive immunity with which our general economic system 
has so far sustained the stoppage. Few persons would 
have thought it possible last April that unemployment 
and industrial paralysis would still be confined after 
nearly six months to the comparatively modest dimen- 
sions which they have as yet assumed. This fact con- 
tains many lessons, and makes it necessary, we think, 
to revise many fixed ideas. None the less, the damage 
that is being done is much greater than appears on the 
surface. The very immunity we have enjoyed from 
overt disaster conceals the enormity cf the national 
losses which are piling up, and which every fresh week 
the dispute drags out is increasing in a cumulative way. 
As Mr. Keynes points out in an article this week, we 
are living as a nation upon credit, a process which, as 
our credit is good, can work smoothly enough for a 
considerable period, but which cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the effects 
of the stoppage on the exchanges and the stock markets 
are likely to become much more noticeable during the 
next few weeks. These effects have been largely held 
in check hitherto by the disposition of the City to 
share every Ministerial illusion that a complete collapse 
of the miners was in sight. Such illusions have now 
become less plausible. 

& * * 

Lord Oxford has resigned the Liberal leadership ; 
and it is to be hoped that no serious attempt will be 
made to raise the distracting question of the appoint- 
ment of a successor. The anomalous rule, established 
by precedent, that a man can only become leader of 
the party by being called on by the King to form a 
Cabinet is of inestimable practical value at the present 
juncture. If the question of leadership is left alone, 
it seems by no means beyond hope that the recent 
quarrel may gradually heal, as regards some at least 
of the participants. Sir John Simon’s speech at the 
Eighty Club dinner on Wednesday lends welcome and 
noteworthy encouragement to this expectation. 


‘* As he moved over the country,’’ declared Sir John, 
as reported in the TimEs, ‘‘ and gave help wherever he 
could, he found almost everywhere a body of keen and 
devoted Liberals, both men and women, who cared 
nothing at all for what some people called party divisions 
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and whose one desire was to help to restore the party’s 
fortunes and to promote a sound and active Liberal 
policy. His one desire was to take the course which 
would help them most. . . . Among his many shortcom- 
ings as a politician he confessed to the defect that he 
cared more about causes than about persons. This was 
a constant disappointment to those who loved to discuss 
these more exciting matters with so much zeal in clubs 
and elsewhere. So let them have genuine co-operation, 
with every genuine Liberal, for all genuinely Liberal 
purposes.” 


Manifestly, Sir John Simon, at least, is not anxious to 
keep the feud alive. 
* * * 

The opening speeches of the Imperial Conference 
were mostly decorous, almost formal in character. An 
admirable summary by Mr. Baldwin of the progress 
achieved in the past; a loyal resolution moved by Mr. 
Mackenzie King and seconded by Mr. Bruce; a tribute 
by all the speakers to the memories of Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Massey—these were all inevitable and proper to 
the occasion. Here and there, however, the very con- 
troversial issues that await decision, came to the sur- 
face. Mr. Bruce, who seems incapable of opening his 
mouth without uttering some kind of threat, warned us 
that it would not be easy to go on bringing the represen- 
tatives of the Dominions together unless some progress 
was made “ on the material side.’ The difficulties of 
the constitutional issue, he thinks, have been 
exaggerated ; it is the problem of Imperial Trade—of 
the cash nexus—*‘ that is burning in the minds of the 
whole of the people of the Empire.’”” To General 
Hertzog, on the contrary, the economic problems of the 
day seem a small thing in comparison with the question 
of status; South Africa is ‘* anxious to possess ”’ the 
will to live in the Empire; but that will can be based 
only on “ implicit faith in her full and free nation- 
hood,’’ which ** she does not possess to-day.”’ 

” *” * 

Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Cosgrave were non- 
committal and optimistic. From Mr. Monroe we learn, 
with satisfaction, that Newfoundland is “ entirely satis- 
fied ’? with her present status; and from Mr. Coates 
that New Zealand is chiefly anxious ‘“‘ to repay some of 
the benefits ’’ she has received from the Mother 
Country. Speaking for India, the Maharajah of Burd- 
wan referred with great tact and courtesy to the visit 
of the South African delegation, and congratulated the 
Conference on not having on its agenda, on this occa- 
sion, the position of Indians overseas; but his speech 
comes, nevertheless, as a reminder of the perplexing 
problems that may be created for the Imperial Govern- 
ment by dissensions between other members of the 
British Commonwealth. The reference to Singapore in 
Mr. Baldwin’s address, reminds us also, although he did 
not point the moral, that Great Britain may be affected 
as profoundly, and at least as inevitably, by the foreign 
policy of the Dominions, as the Dominions by the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. 

* ~ * 

The Mornine Post is publishing an amusing and 
instructive discussion of ‘* House of Lords Reform.’’ 
Lord Sumner opened the ball with two articles, pub- 
lished on Monday and Tuesday of this week. In the 
first he contended that ‘‘ Before 1911 the House of 
Lords was a political force ; since then it is only a moral 
example.’”’ In the second he declared that :— 

** Twenty-four months might well see the abolition of 
the Second Chamber and of the Peerage, the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the abolition of the right of testa- 
mentary bequest, and the nationalization of all or any 
forms of property, from land, minerals, and railways to 
banking and insurance businesses and the Drink Trade.”’ 

One might remark that, on the simple assumption that 
the House of Lords could go mad as well as the House 
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of Commons, all this might have been done in even 


shorter time before 1911. Throughout Lord Sumner’s ' 


articles we can find no reference to ‘‘ House of Lords 
Reform ”’; he is concerned solely with the restoration 
of its former powers. Lord Redesdale, who also wrote 
in the Morninc Post on Tuesday, was delightfully 
frank on this point :— 
‘* The real truth,’’ he said, ‘‘ is that there is no de- 
mand in the country for reform of the House of Lords. 
. . - The would-be reformers really have but one object, 
and that is to obtain more power for the ‘ reformed’ 
Upper Chamber. . . . What is this House of Lords which 
is said to stand so sorely in need of reform? It is the 
finest legislative assembly in the world, the envy of all 
civilized countries. ... Its members... are incorrup- 
tible by fear or favour. .. .”’ 


We seem to have heard something like this before—in 
** Tolanthe.”’ 
* * * 

Wednesday’s Morninc Post contained a letter 
from Lord Lansdowne, who really wants, it seems, to 
change the composition of the House of Lords, as well 
as to increase its powers. What matters, he says, is 
that we should have a Second Chamber, ‘“‘ not unwieldy 
in numbers, representative of moderate and well- 
informed opinion in the country, and free from the 
suspicion that attaches to a purely hereditary 
chamber,”’ and that it should have “ real powers of 
revision.’’ Perhaps the best way of carrying out Lord 
Lansdowne’s proposals would be to give the Liberal 
Party the right of nominating the members of the 
House of Lords. But the effect of Lord Lansdowne’s 
pronouncement was rather spoiled by the following per- 
tinent inquiry from the Earl of Arran, which appeared 
immediately beneath it :— 

‘* Any alteration of the powers of the Second Chamber 
affects the Constitution. I venture to ask whether the 
electorate received full warning from the Election Mani- 
festo of the present Government that the Conservatives 


intended dealing with the matter during the present 
Parliament? ”’ 


No answer has, as yet, been forthcoming to this ques- 

tion, but the discussion of ** House of Lords Reform ”’ 

is continued on Thursday and Friday by Lord Finlay, 

who, like Lord Sumner, is anxious to restore the veto. 
es * + 

The military situation in China has again come to a 
deadlock, through the check given to the Cantonese by 
Sun Chuan Feng, the Tuchun of the five provinces. 
The political situation goes from bad to worse. The 
Cantonese are setting up a Customs administration of 
their own, which will impose dues independently of 
those raised by the Imperial Maritime Customs; and 
the local administrations of the provinces round the 
capital are following the example. The Powers are 
thus faced, as the result of their obstinate refusal to 
include the provinces in the tariff negotiations, with 
successive de facto alterations of existing treaties, and 
they have thrown away the opportunity of seeing those 
alterations made by mutual agreement. It is doubtful 
whether the policy of the Powers can now be saved 
from utter bankruptcy. If anything is to be done it 
must be done quickly. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, all the utterances of responsible persons 
contain little but assurances that the Powers intend to 
do nothing but protect property and await the emer- 
gence of a responsible Central Government. This, if 
it means anything, means that the policy of Tariff and 
Extra-Territorial Conferences is to be replaced by a 
policy of gunboats and armed guards which will last 
for so long as the internal disorders in China continue ; 
that is, possibly for a generation to come. In that case, 
Parliament should know far more than it does at pre- 
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sent about the initial experiments in this new policy. 
When Parliament assembles, the Government should be 
faced with a motion for papers on the Wanhsien in- 
cident, and the motion should explicitly ask the 
Government to produce the correspondence between 
the Home Authorities and the Commander-in-Chief, 
before and after the incident; the orders issued to the 
officers who carried out the expedition to Wanhsien ; 
their reports of how they executed their orders, and the 
reports of the Consular Officer who was sent to nego- 
tiate with Yang Sen. When this information has been 
given it will be-possible to judge of the future promise 
of a policy which, so far as can be seen at present, 
appears to have had a most inauspicious beginning. 
* * * 

M. Poincaré closed his tour through Alsace and 
Lorraine with a declaration which, if followed up, might 
go a long way towards healing the existing friction. He 
declared that, while he could not agree that the Alsatian 
patois should be recognized as a school subject, he was 
most willing that High German should be officially 
taught. This, if loyally carried out, would probably 
settle two-thirds of the existing agitation. It is more 
the duty of scholars and writers than of school teachers 
to create a literary language out of a dialect like the 
Alsatian; but the erection of the parent tongue, Ger- 
man, into a universal, compulsory subject ought to 
protect the dialect itself. It was the threat to the patois 
—the language of domestic use—by the compulsory 
teaching of French, that aroused a great deal of the 
disturbance. It must be added that M. Poincaré’s 
utterance, as reported, is somewhat ambiguous. 
Whilst admitting the claims of High German in a liberal 
spirit, he is terribly insistent on the universal, compul- 
sory teaching of French. One is left in doubt whether 
he is trying to find a conciliatory policy or merely a 
** formula.”’ 

* * * 

Various messages from Russia during the past week 
have announced the complete defeat and capitulation 
of Trotsky and his associates. According to the Riga 
correspondent of the Times, however, these announce- 
ments were at least premature. It is probable there- 
fore that they were inspired by the supporters of Stalin. 
The real trial of strength is to take place, it seems, at 
the Pan-Union Conference on October 25th, for which 
both sections have been preparing for some time. The 
composition of this conference will reveal the distribu- 
tion of influence in the Communist Party between the 
two groups, or at least their respective success in deter- 
mining the election of delegates. The causes of the 
quarrel, in so far as these exist apart from a purely per- 
sonal struggle for power, remain obscure. Trotsky 
appears to be bidding for the industrial vote by advo- 
cating the heavier taxation of peasants and village 
tradesmen, an increase in the prices of industrial pro- 
ducts, and higher wages for factory workers. 

* * * 

Prohibition has failed in Norway, and its abandon- 
ment has been carried by a large majority on a referen- 
dum. It was first introduced by Government decree on 
the outbreak of the Great War, but in 1919 it was con- 
firmed by referendum, the voting being 489,017 in 
favour and 804,673 against prohibition. The first big 
difficulty encountered was extensive smuggling from 
Germany. In 1928, no less than 607,000 litres of 
smuggled spirit were seized, and this was said to be 
only one-ninth of the quantity actually brought into 
the country. By vigorous measures, however, the 
smuggling evil has been largely overcome. The second 
big difficulty has been diplomatic. Norway had 
entered into commercial obligations with various coun- 
tries which obliged her to accept 400,000 litres of brandy 
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from France, 500,000 litres of spirits and heavy wines 
from Spain, and 850,000 litres of wine from Portugal. 
But the rock upon: which Norwegian prohibition has 
split is private distillation. As the measures against 
smuggling have been made more effective, private dis- 
tillation has increased. Last year, 8,918 litres of spirits 
and 2,687 litres in preparation were seized, and over 
10,000 litres in preparation were discovered in the first 
quarter of 1926. It is said that over a thousand private 
stills are at work in Norway to-day ; probably the aban- 
donment of prohibition was the only measure which 
could effectively put them out of action. 
* 7 * 


The evidence which has been given at the Court of 
Inquiry appointed to consider the shipowners’ demand 
for a reduction of 163 per cent. in the wage rates of 
coal trimmers, and the Union’s counter-claim for a 
10 per cent. increase, reveals a sorry state of affairs. 
Neither side will admit the accuracy of any statement 
made by the other, and both appear to regard the 
members of the Court as fair game for deception of a 
singularly blatant character. The coal trimmers are 
paid solely on a piece-work basis with no sort of mini- 
mum wage and no limitation of hours or recognition of 
overtime. As a result, they have found their defence 
in a most rigid trade union organization, which has 
succeeded in forcing up wage rates to a very high level, 
but which has failed to obtain reasonable continuity of 
employment. The Union officials allocate the available 
work, and the lump sums paid by the employers are 
distributed amongst the men irrespective of the number 
of days worked. While at work the trimmers make 
good wages, though in the absence of any agreement 
between the parties, it is unsafe to name a figure, but 
averaged over a year their incomes are small for what 
is admittedly both arduous and skilled work. The em- 
ployers’ make many complaints about the tyrannous 
practices of the Unions, such as the enforced payment 
of trimming charges when a ship goes out half-full and 
therefore no trimming is required. In fact, ordinary 
dock work, despite its glaring faults and deficiencies, 
seems highly organized in comparison with this 
specialized section. What is wanted is a thorough re- 
organization of the trimming business from top to 
bottom, and not a mere settlement of wage rates. 
Meanwhile, there is, of course, no coal to be trimmed. 

* * * 


The London Liberal Federation has issued its first 
L.C.C. programme, which follows very closely the 
sound lines of the old Progressive Party. Until now 
Liberals have sought election to the L.C.C. only as 
Progressive candidates ; but the refusal of the London 
Labour Party to co-operate with them has led to Pro- 
gressive and Labour men, in almost complete agree- 
ment on policy, destroying each other’s chances at the 
polls. It is an ironical comment on Mr. Herbert Morri- 
son’s independent policy that now when the Labour 
Party is strongest on the Council the minority opposing 
the Municipal Reformers is smaller than it has ever 
been before. The practice of fighting elections on the 
class-war theory has meant in London the postpone- 
ment of all vital local government reform for an in- 
definite period and the free gift of something like a 
permanent majority on the L.C.C. to the Conservatives. 
It is therefore urgent that the London Liberal Federa- 
tion should do something to stem the tide. Not only 
is it unlikely that there will be a healthy revival of 
London Liberalism until interest in local politics has 
been restarted, but there will be no progressive majority 
of any kind on the Council until Labour has learnt to 
co-operate with those who have the same immediate 
objects in view. 
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THE MISSION OF LIBERALISM 


HERE can be little doubt that Lord Oxford has 

acted wisely in resigning the leadership of the 

Liberal Party. Every Liberal will regret, as Mr. 
Lloyd George remarked in excellent tone at Barnstaple, 
that the last months of his leadership should have been 
associated with a controversy which has distracted and 
depressed the party which he served and led for so 
long. After all that had passed, and with all the limi- 
tations imposed by his years and an insecure state of 
health, it was too much to expect that Lord Oxford 
would be able to grasp and resolve the difficulties which 
had arisen, as the Mr. Asquith of pre-war days was 
accustomed, with masterly sureness, to resolve a cease- 
less succession of perplexities. On the personal side, 
accordingly, the regrets which his decision first arouses 
will be tempered for many Liberals by relief that a 
fine reputation is protected against the damage that 
might easily have come from a pursuit of the quarrel 
opened up last May. So far as the party is concerned, 
Lord Oxford’s resignation, though it may not lead to 
unity, should at least make for the next best thing, 
division in accordance with real opinions, undistorted 
by the complicating factor of personal loyalties. 

Liberals have been for so long in a discouraged 
mood that they perhaps hardly realize how great is the 
opportunity which now opens before them. Every 
student of the history of ideas is aware of the deter- 
mining part played in their progress or decline by the 
predispositions which have established themselves in 
the subconsciousness of the public mind. A cause may 
be just, beneficent, and wise; it may offer, as subse- 
quent generations will recognize in their detachment, 
the true cure for the troubles of the time; it may con- 
tain the strongest potentialities of appeal both to head 
and heart; it may have devoted adherents and able 
advocates; and yet that cause may fail to make con- 
verts, it may decline and wither away, if it does not 
fit in with the prepossessions which are forming them- 
selves in men’s minds, reasonably or unreasonably, 
under the impact of the circumstances of the time. On 
the other hand, a cause that fits in with those pre- 
possessions may make astonishing progress, though it 
be immeasurably inferior alike in real merit and in 
intrinsic powers of emotional appeal. The real need for 
Liberalism has been no less during these last few years 
than it is to-day. But the impression made by recent 
events on the public mind has substituted, for a vague 
feeling that the mission of Liberalism is exhausted, a 
predisposition in favour of its message, such as has not 
existed since the Armistice. 

The coal dispute has supplied a striking and merci- 
less exposure of the fundamental inadequacy of modern 
Conservatism to the problems of the day, such as is 
almost without parallel in our political annals. It is 
becoming difficult to recall the remarkable measure of 
esteem and confidence which Mr. Baldwin so recently 
inspired in the public generally, among persons of every 
class and party. Here was a man of manifest integrity, 
public-spirit, and good-will, with understanding of a 
sort and freedom from stiff prejudices, alive to the 
changes coming over our social and industrial life, and 
obviously sympathetic in a vague sort of way to aspira- 
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tions for a new social order. If he fell below the usual 
high calibre of Prime Ministers in the more workman- 
like qualities of statesmanship, he had colleagues who 
could supply these deficiencies ; and both his colleagues 
and his party seemed disposed to follow his lead, and 
to support him, with whatever misgivings or distaste, 
in any measures which he deemed necessary for the 
policy, inscribed on his banner, of Peace in Our Time. 
In short, Mr. Baldwin was the nicest man alive, and 
Baldwinian niceness seemed stamped upon the Tory 
Party. 

Now this Baldwinian niceness made a strong appeal 
to liberal-minded persons of diverse points of view, 
and to a great many it seemed to offer the prospect of 
quite a tolerable substitute for Liberalism. A Conserva- 
tive Government, so led and so inspired, while it could 
not, of course, be expected to undertake measures of a 
radical character, might, so it was thought, do many 
useful constructive things; and, while it would doubt- 
less make mistakes, it would avoid, so it was con- 
fidently hoped, the dangerous type of mistake which 
springs from gross class bias. A period of quiet, steady, 
prosperous, amicable development seemed ahead; and 
perhaps—such was a very widespread feeling only a 
very short time ago—this was what the country chiefly 
needed at the moment; to let challenging fundamental 
issues lie, to avoid radical changes and reaction equally, 
just to go quietly ahead, quietly and above all safely, 
with a general growth of prosperity and better feeling 
between the classes as the natural results. We say that 
this was a very widespread feeling, and we mean that 


it affected many people who would not have spoken in 


this way, who did not even think like this very 
decidedly and without considerable reserves of scepti- 
cism. But it affected them; and such an atmosphere 
was not favourable to a Liberal renascence. There 
seemed something slightly artificial in Liberal schemes 
for reconstructing the coal-mines or the countryside. 
It was natural and right, of course, that a party should 
concern itself with such schemes; there might be some- 
thing in them, of which something might come some 
day; but meanwhile Baldwinian niceness was well 
enough. 

Seldom has there been disillusionment so sudden 
or so devastatingly complete. The two things which, 
above all, Baldwinian niceness seemed to promise, safe 
development and friendlier relations between classes, 
are, above all, the two things which it has failed to 
give. Mr. Lloyd George did not exaggerate at Barn- 
staple in his indictment of the Government’s record in 
the coal dispute. At every stage they have committed 
some blunder of the first magnitude. By restoring the 
gold standard they helped materially to create the 
economic difficulties which are the source of the dispute. 
By granting the subsidy they helped to widen the gap 
requiring to be bridged, and to encourage Labour in its 
illusion of overwhelming strength. By their failure to 
press resolutely forward with the Report of the Samuel 
Commission, and to throw their weight behind it in all 
its aspects, wages no less than reconstruction, they 
deprived themselves of the one excuse which might 
conceivably have justified the subsidy. By their 
palpable mishandling of the negotiations of last April, 
they were in no small degree responsible for the out- 
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break of the general strike. By conspiring with the 
owners to beat the miners by district breakaways, and 
passing the Eight Hours Act with this object, in 
defiance of the express and emphatic advice of the 
Commission, they made an eventual national settlement 
all but impossible. And in the final chapter, by allow- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s effort to restore the situation to 
fizzle out in abject ignominy, and by presenting the 
miners with an ultimatum instinct with their eagerness 
to escape from the commitments of their last miserable 
** offer,”” they are largely responsible for the miners’ 
desperate and disastrous decision to “ intensify ’’ the 
campaign. After nearly six months of the dispute, no 
one has any idea when it will end, or how it will end, or 
whether, in any real sense of the term, it will end at 
all—whether Lord Milner’s famous prediction about the 
South African War, that in a sense it would never be 
over, will not apply. And what is happening is what 
Ministers deliberately set their hands to when they 
agreed with Mr. Evan Williams to pass the Eight Hours 
Act with the since avowed object of beating the miners 
by the sort of process that is now at work. 

In some degree, no doubt, these mistakes are 
attributable to the peculiar infirmities of our present set 
of Ministers. But in the main they spring naturally 
and inevitably from Conservatism, as is shown by the 
fact that the majority of convinced Conservatives are 
genuinely and complacently unconscious that anything 
very much has been done amiss. ‘“ It is all a great 
mess,”’ they agree, ‘‘ but after all what could any 
Government have done? ”’? They really fail to see that 
there was anything objectionable in passing the Eight 
Hours Act; while any suggestion that the Government 
should have imposed terms on the owners by legislation 
seems to them utterly fantastic. With a sincere desire 
in the abstract to be impartial as between Capital and 
Labour and to assert the public interest, a Conservative 
Government, confronted with a serious issue, is incap- 
able of acting in this spirit, for two fundamental 
reasons; (1) it can be relied on to see eye to eye with 
the employers on the merits of the case; (2) it would 
regard it as an outrage on public decency to infringe 
their right to ‘* do what they will with their own.” 

Of the deficiencies of the Labour Party, as revealed 
by the coal dispute, we have written at length in recent 
issues. In both cases, the lesson of recent events is so 
striking that the conviction is already half-forming in 
the public mind that these two parties are fatally dis- 
qualified by their dependence on sectional interests, 
and that there is need, real urgent need, for a powerful 
party which in acts as well as words, will stand by the 
principle which Lord Oxford, in his farewell speech at 
Greenock, rightly enunciated as one of the cardinal 
principles of Liberalism: ‘‘ The supremacy of the 
general interest over particular interests.”’ 

But this principle, we would add, is a positive need 
and not a mere negative principle. It cannot be satis- 
fied by a passive defence of the public interest against 
particular assaults. It calls for action. It calls now 
in particular for vigorous reforming action in many 
departments of our economic life. Among the lessons 
which events are impressing on the publie mind is the 
profound falseness of the view that quietness and leaving 
difficult problems alone represent the chief need of the 
hour. We need to bring to bear upon the organization 
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of our industries the same ubiquitous questioning spirit, 
the same reforming energy and ardour that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in that great reforming period of 1869-74, 
brought to bear on so many institutions of the State. 
If anyone is really in doubt as to why Mr. Lloyd George 
has the bulk of the party behind him to-day, the answer 
is that he, almost alone among the prominent Liberal 
leaders, breathes this spirit. And the enthusiasm, 
which seems to have been really remarkable, of his 
reception at Barnstaple, indicates the growth of the 
disposition to respond to a stirring Liberal appeal. 


" A REMARKABLE MANIFESTO 


OME obvious truths are so persistently ignored by the 

an of Europe that it seems useless to go on repeat- 

them. The practical and realistic course often seems 

to be to accept that blindness as a fact, like the facts of 

geography, and to suggest devices by which its evil results 

may be diminished. There is no need to tell the readers of 
Tue Nation that, for instance :— 

‘‘ There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians 

in all territories, old and new, realize that trade is not 

war, but a process of exchange, that in time of peace 


our neighbours are our customers, and that their pros- 
perity is a condition of our well-being.”’ 


When, however, this and similar truths are clearly 
enunciated by the leading bankers and industrial leaders of 
Europe and America, it is a political event of great impor- 
tance. The “‘ Plea for the removal of Restrictions upon 
European Trade ”? which was published on Wednesday is 
much more than a cogent statement of the case against 
tariffs, special licences and prohibitions, it is an intimation 
that the leaders of finance and industry are in revolt against 
these obstructions, and that the time is ripe for a great 
advance towards economic freedom in Europe. 

The significance of the manifesto lies, of course, in the 
weight and authority of its signatories. These include, for 
Great Britain, the Governor of the Bank of England, the 
Chairmen of the Big Five, the General Managers of the 
leading Scottish banks, and many leaders of industry such 
as Sir Arthur Balfour, Mr. W. H. Coats, Lord Inchcape, 
Lord Invernairn, Sir Frederick Lewis, Sir Adam Nimmo, 
Colonel Vernon Willey, and Sir Josiah Stamp. In other 
countries, the manifesto has been less extensively signed, 


but the names obtained are both representative and influ- 


ential. In Germany, for instance, it has been signed by 
the President of the Reichsbank, the Chairman of Siemens 
Bros., Dr. Melchior, Herr von Mendelssohn, and others; 
and in France by MM. Sergent, Finaly, Masson, and others. 
America is represented by Messrs. McGarrah, Mitchell, 
J. P. Morgan, T. N. Perkins, Traylor, and Wiggin. No 
less than. sixteen countries have contributed weighty names, 
and although the French and Italian signatories attach 
characteristic reservations, these do not detract from the 
force of the document which is singularly lucid and direct 
i phraseology. 

What will be the outcome of this manifesto? It would 
be foolish to expect immediate practical results, but it is 
not, perhaps, too much to hope that politicians will take 
note of the direction in which Big Business is moving, and 
will adjust their policies accordingly. We see with some 
amusement and satisfaction that the Tres and the 
Mornine Post both display uneasiness lest the Imperial 
Conference should be hampered in its progress towards 
Imperial Preference by this opportune protest against 
tariffs. That at least would be a salutary reaction. But 
the greatest service that the manifesto renders is, we think, 
to give a strong lead in the right direction to the forth- 
coming League of Nations’ Economic Conference. 
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THE AUTUMN PROSPECTS FOR STERLING 


SHOULD THE EMBARGO ON 
By J. M. 


HE period of autumn pressure, when Europe is a 

seasonal debtor to America, has come round for the 

second time since the Gold Standard was restored. It 
finds us with depleted resources after half a year’s Coal 
Strike, yet gaily lending almost as usual to smarten up the 
emporiums of our trade rivals—Tokyo, Hamburg, or 
wherever it may be. At the same time—since every day 
brings even the Coal Strike a day nearer its end—we all 
nourish a hope that afterwards a trade revival may come 
our way at last. It is a time, therefore, to look round and 
measure the prospects. 

If we are to employ our population, though not at full 
stretch, yet reasonably well, we must hope for an increase 
of the national productive activity by, say, 10 per cent. 
For this we shal] require an additional working capital of 
perhaps £100,000,000, some part of which will be spent 
abroad in purchasing raw materials, and most of which will 
have to be found through the intermediary of the banking 
system. This sum is not beyond the capacity of our current 
savings over six months, if the surplus beyond what is re- 
quired to finance normal capital improvements at home is 
available. But if the banks are to find the real resources 
which industry will need without resorting to inflationary 
methods, the new savings of the public must be drawn into 
their hands in exchange for other assets—such as Stock 
Exchange investments now owned by the banks, undigested 
new issues financed by the banks, overdrafts by Corpora- 
tions, and the like, which can be repaid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the issue of public loans.’ Thus the resources to 
finance a revival of trade must be mainly found through the 
diversion of the current savings of the public into these 
channels, instead of into new foreign issues of the type 
now popular. The ability of the banks to finance this 
revival will also be conditioned by the policy of the Bank 
of England. It is essential that the latter should not be 
restricting the basis of credit, and, if prudently possible, 
should be slightly expanding it. 

We may jeopardize our revival, therefore, if we allow 
our not very abundant flow of new savings to be drained 
away into foreign loans, and, generally speaking, if we allow 
the balance of current internationa] indebtedness to tend 
against us rather than for us, with the result of pushing the 
Bank of England, not only towards dear money, but to a 
restriction of the volume of credit. If this happens, there 
will be no revival of trade. It is one of the fatal traps latent 
in the Gold Standard that one of the easiest methods of 
protecting it at any given moment consists in checking 
trade. Traders and manufacturers spend their working 
capital some months on the average before they recoup 
themselves out of the proceeds of sales. To prevent them 
from spending is, therefore, an efficient temporary expedient 
for diminishing our international indebtedness and thereby 
retaining our gold. 

Experience shows that a policy of laissez-faire in these 
matters means taking no action until the mischief has been 
done and then allowing the so-called ‘“‘ natural forces ” 
thereby generated to administer a sharp rebuff to all enter- 
prising persons. Let us, therefore, examine the autumn 
prospects for our international cash account and for the 
sterling exchange, with a view to seeing whether it is safe 
to let matters take their course. 


Tue BaLance OF TRADE. 
For the first nine months of 1926 the excess of imports 
over total exports has been £48,000,000 greater than for 


FOREIGN LOANS BE REIMPOSED ? 


KEYNES. 


the same period of 1925—almost the whole (£42,000,000) of 
this deterioration having occurred in the last two months of 
the period, August and September. Since the published 
trade returns reflect business activity some little time in 
arrear, the deterioration is certain to continue during the 
last quarter of 1926, whether the Coal Strike is settled or 
not, and will probably reach or exceed £75,000,000 by the 
end of the year. Furthermore, new foreign issues during 
the first nine months of the year have been £31,000,000 
more than in 1925, during the greater part of which year 
the embargo on such issues was still in force. Thus we are 
already £74,000,000 down on the two visible items of trade 
and new investment taken together. A comparison with 
1924 yields much the same result. 

What is the effect of these changes on our ability to 
invest abroad? The Board of Trade has compiled an esti- 
mate of the invisible items in our favour in 1924 and 1925. 
It is possible, in my opinion, that this is an underestimate. 
To avoid undue pessimism, therefore, let us increase the 
official estimate of our miscellaneous financial and trading 
profits by £60,000,000 per annum—which is probably 
an excessive allowance. On this assumption, and taking 
the invisible items at the same rate per annum in 1926 as in 
1925, the international balance-sheet for the last three years 
works out as follows :— 

£ million. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 


Jan.-Sep. Oct.-Dec.* 
Net favourable balance of 





‘** invisible ’’ items ae 474 355 119 
Excess of ‘visible’’ im- 

ports over exports a 2 386 317 140 
Balance available for 

foreign investment i SED 88 38 —-21 
Actual foreign issues on 

the London market --- 136 88 72 

* Forecast. 


This table indicates that at present we have no surplus 
for foreign investment, and that we must be providing 
for about half of our recent loans by reborrowing in the 
form of temporary balances and bills held by foreign banks 
in London. 

Are there any favourable influences to modify this con- 
clusion? Some there certainly are. Our shipping earnings 
have increased in recent months. Government receipts 
from reparations and interest on Allied debt are a little 
larger. The restoration of the Gold Standard has probably 
increased our profits on international banking business. On 
the other hand, for the fact that some of our leading im- 
ports are relatively cheap—especially cotton, but also sugar, 
wheat, and maize, I have tried to allow in my forecast of 
the excess of imports during the last quarter of the year. 
Moreover, wé are no longer receiving abnormal profits on 
the sale of rubber—a very large item not long ago. Taking 
all into account, and remembering that we have added 
£60,000,000 per annum to the official estimate of our 
invisible earnings in order to correct a possible under- 
estimate of this item, no one, surely, can maintain that our 
surplus for foreign investment in 1926 as a whole will 
exceed £50,000,000 at the best, a figure which the actual 
issues on the London Market have already exceeded, or can 
deny a risk of its sinking to zero. 

The awkwardness of this for our future prospects is 
aggravated by the circumstance that the effect of foreign 
issues is generally delayed, some part of the proceeds being 
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at first deposited with London banks or invested in sterling 
bills or used to pay off indebtedness previously incurred. 
The growth of London’s international banking busi- 
ness also adds to our risks, since it may cause a greater 
proportion of the autumn pressure of European indebted- 
ness to America to fall on London than has been the case 
lately. Against this, however, we can probably reckon on 
the United States Federal Reserve Board doing what it can 
to ease our seasonal difficulties, and on its refraining from 
embarrassing us by raising the Federal Reserve discount 
rates, unless the American internal situation urgently re- 
quires this, of which there seems no sign, but quite the 
contrary, at present. 


SHouLp We ReEstTorE THE EMBARGO? 

Taking all the features of this complex situation into 
account, is it sensible to allow foreign investment to proceed 
unhindered? The austere philosophers of laissez-faire reply 
that, if we lend too much, this will bring its own remedy 
in-due course. Certainly. But the remedy will take the 
form of a reduction in the basis of credit, which will check 
indiscriminately foreign lending and home business. If this 
remedy has to be taken, the trade revival we hope for will 
not happen. 

The orthodox doctrine of leaving foreign investment to 
take care of itself on the assumption that if it is in 
the least degree more profitable or less troublesome to the 
individual to lend his money to Tokyo than to finance the 
employment of labour in the North of England, then the 
former is preferable, whilst if practised to excess it will 
‘‘ bring its own remedy.’’ These notions purport to be 
very wise and intellectual. They accord with the repopu- 
larized motto of leaving everything to the resultant of 
individual business men acting each on his own and for 
himself ** without interference from Government.’”’ They 
are obsolete and dangerous, all the same. I did not criticize 
the embargo on foreign investment which preceded and 
accompanied the restoration of the Gold Standard. I did 
not believe that this restoration would obviate the use of 
the embargo in future. I think that a central control of 
the volume of foreign investment is a permanent necessity 
for Great Britain, just as much as a rational Bank rate 
policy. Meanwhile, I should like to see the embargo reim- 
posed at once. 

The embargo is not a perfect instrument and might be 
much improved. It is not entirely fair, and it is not entirely 
effective. But it is broadly efficient on the whole in attain- 
ing the desired end of checking new foreign investment by 
the great body of ordinary investors. We ought to devise 
a permanent centralized control for the regulation of foreign 
investment. The interesting pamphlet on Australian loans, 
lately published by Mr. Russell Cooke and Mr. Davenport, 
shows how badly the Trustee Acts are working in regard 
to Dominion issues. We need a regular official plan for the 
control and rationing of this and other foreign investment 
business. Meanwhile, the embargo, though crude, is the 
best instrument we have. 

My argument, put shortly, is this. A trade revival at 
home will require real resources on the one hand and an 
undiminished basis of money credit from the banking system 
on the other. But, unless we can strengthen our inter- 
national balance-sheet, we are in danger of temporarily 
running short of the former and of putting the Bank of 
England in a position where the desire to protect its gold 
will cause it to restrict the latter. By checking foreign in- 
vestment immediately we can lessen both dangers. More- 
over, if we do this, the Bank of England can feel suffi- 
ciently confident about the underlying solvency of our posi- 
tion to allow its gold to flow out for the time being and 
even to use its\American credits, if necessary, without these 
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movements being allowed to impair the reserves of the Joint 
Stock Banks. 


Is it wrong to exercise foresight? Does the individual 
subscriber to a Tokyo loan in response to large-scale news- 
paper advertisement consider the possible reactions of his 
investment on employment in the North of England three 
months hence with such care and understanding that those 
at the centre, the Treasury and the Bank of England, are 
absolved from the duty of taking thought? I suggest that 
this is not a case where the irresponsible actions of indivi- 


duals are best left alone to produce what consequences they 
will. 


“A BAS LES BARRIERES” 


O one who joined in the great international gathering 

which has recently taken place at Bierville near 

Paris is likely to forget the beauty and significance 
of its scenes. Marc Sangnier, originator in days gone by 
of a great religious movement for social regeneration in 
France known as Le Sillon, and leader to-day of the Jeune 
République which is spreading its teaching all over France, 
is a Frenchman who in spite of grey hair and a lifetime of 
experience remains eternally young. He conceived the idea 
that this year, the sixth in his crusade for International 
Peace, the democratic congress should give an opportunity 
for the youth of all countries to get to know one another, to 
give expression to their ideas for peace and so create “‘]’Ame 
commune ”’ among them, which in itself would be a bulwark 
against future wars. Bierville is his estate; his creative 
genius saw no difficulty in housing four or five thousand 
people on it. He went to the Minister for War, demanded 
army tents to house the pilgrims of peace, and obtained 
them! He rallied to his side his old comrades of Le Sillon 
and his young ones of the Jeune République, and with 
their help organized the Camp de la Paix on the wooded 
hills of Boissy-la-Riviére. 

The second week in August was a week of international 
study in preparation for the Peace Congress itself, and the 
end of it saw between two and three thousand young people 
from all the quarters.of the earth, installed in the great 
tents on the hillside, in the Chateau of Bierville and its two 
transformed mills, and in all the little villages round. 

It was a perfect setting for a gathering of the kind. The 
wide park, with the river running through, shaded by trees 
of immense height and dense foliage, offered coolness and 
refreshment for the endless groups of young men and women 
who drifted together to discuss in many different languages 
and fragments of languages, the real things of life. Gay 
colours and enchanting music threaded between the old tree 
trunks, and mingled with the murmur of the rushing mill- 
race. Splashing and shouts of enjoyment echoed from the 
swimming pool. But in the hours set apart for study, 
serious and earnest faces in vast numbers filled the seats 
before the tribune. 

In the evenings after dinner the different countries gave 
examples of popular drama or of music. A great open-air 
theatre had been produced as if by magic by Mare Sang- 
nier. On the opposite hill from the Camp was a wide glade 
in the midst of a pine wood, at one side of which the hill 
slopes steeply up. A stage in three terraces had been cut 
in the sandstone, and faced with rough pine logs. On the 
top of the hill was a fringe of trees, through which the 
starlit sky could be seen. To the right, the sloping fir wood 
made the wings, and on the left, the public village road 
winds up the hill behind. 

The first contribution was that of England. On the 
Sunday evening a group of players from the St. Pancras 
People’s Theatre gave five of Laurence Housman’s “ Little 
Plays of St. Francis.”? It was a dark night, very warm. An 
audience of about two thousand were seated on rough 
benches or on the ground, and over the palings of the public 
road peered the faces of the surrounding countryside. They 
listened in deepest silence while the little company of twelve 
working folk from England played the moving scenes from 
the life of Francis of Assisi and filled that great stage with 
lovely colour and fine movement. So stirred were the 
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audience that every attempt at applause was silenced at 
once. In one of the scenes where Sister Claire sleeps by the 
monks’ fire, and they kneel down and repeat the Ave Maria, 
the peasants on the roadside joined in. Only when all was 
ended did the enthusiasm of the audience show how great 
was their appreciation and understanding of the players and 
the plays. 

On another night, the foundation of the German 
Republic was celebrated by a special Féte. The fact that 
within an hour and a half of Paris such a féte could be held 
amid tremendous enthusiasm was itself remarkable. In the 
enormous hangar at the Camp, capable of holding several 
thousand, a banquet was spread, and then down the wooded 
hill, through the valley and up the other side came the 
young people marching three abreast, singing and carrying 
banners and flaming torches. The crowd filled the open 
space before the stage, the torch-bearers massed upon its 
terraces. In the centre was a high wooden erection dividing 
one side from another. 

Marc Sangnier spoke of the rise of the democratic and 
peace spirit in Germany which must be known to be under- 
stood. Peace is not only a problem for governments, but a 
great moral question which must be solved by the peoples 
for themselves. ‘‘ A bas la barriére des haines! ”’ he cried, 
and the wooden barrier fell flat, revealing the flags of France 
and Germany together, above them those of other countries 
and higher still the great blue standard of the League of 


Nations. ‘* Vive l’Allemagne pacifique! Vive la France 
pacifique! Vive ]’Angleterre pacifique! Vive toutes les 
Nations pacifiques!’’ Flags and torches waved; 


*‘ Bravo,”’ ** Heil,”? and ‘* Hurrah ” mingled. 

Pomposity, formality, Marc Sangnier brushes them all 
away. Even the official luncheon at the French Foreign 
Office took on a friendly and informal character. Youth 
does not these days carry ceremonious clothing in its knap- 
sack, and boldly entered those formal buildings in costumes 
that must have surprised the liveried porters, but with a 
confidence and gaiety which infected even the distinguished 
Ministers whose guests we were. 

Naturally with the opening of the Peace Congress itself, 
a certain number of older people were added to the tide of 
youth which seemed to flow steadily in. How room was 
found in that rural neighbourhood for five to six thousand 
extra is a mystery. On the special days when there were 
special trains it was said that from fifteen to twenty thousand 
people from thirty-one different nations assembled there. 
At the opening meeting of the Congress, a moving moment 
occurred when M. Ferdinand Buisson, the veteran free- 
thinker of eighty-six, President of the League des Droits de 
1’Homme, who had been doubtful of coming to the Congress 
at Bierville because of its religious basis, rose up and shook 
hands with the Bishop of Arras after his great appeal for 
peace and brotherhood, and said, ‘* I am ready to sign my 
name to all the noble words that he has said and that you 
have applauded.” 

During the sittings of the three Commissions, the give- 
and-take, the search for some point of agreement—the carry- 
ing forward of ideas as fast as this was achieved; in all 
these hours spent together, the young from the East, from 
the West, from the North and the South, black, white, 
yellow, brown, had an opportunity to learn something of 
that new world of close contacts in which their generation 
and those to come must readjust the old ideas or perish. 

In the evenings they banqueted and danced before 
camp fires, or listened to speeches, or wandered away into 
the dusk in little groups of different nationalities discussing 
religion—politics—ethics—and all the thousand interests of 
mankind. Curiously enough, the one subject one heard 
nothing of was sex. Free as air, these thousands of young 
people showed by their frank and comradely attitude to one 
another that they could face together the larger issues of 
life without that obsession of the personal element which 
excludes them. They have successfully buried Mrs. Grundy 
and all her works. This is not to deny that many friend- 


ships were begun, some of which may ripen into something 
warmer and more permanent (and indeed already have !), 
but the formation of new friendships, whether between 
members of the same sex or the opposite, form some of the 
golden memories of such a time as this. 

One heard of two, now inseparable, who were both before 
Verdun together, one in the field grey German uniform, the 
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other in horizon blue of the poilu, a third an Englishman, 
who had been for years in prison for refusal to bear arms 
against his fellows, exchanging ideas and ideals with them, 
A young American sharing room and bed with a South 
African from the United States; young India bursting with 
plans for a sharing of the life of nations; young Ireland 
proud of her new flag; young China with an age-old face 
talking of the great leaders of old, and their faith in a 
religion of peace; Signor Nitti, with his exhortation to 
** keep smiling *’ (and if he can achieve it, it ought to be 
possible to most!); the Spanish Priest, whose moving 
appeal, beginning always ‘“‘ Comrades, my brothers,’’ spoke 
of his emotion on beholding the scenes of destruction caused 
by war; the moment in the final Féte de la Paix when the 
beautiful voice called for silence in which to remember the 
dead in all wars, and absolute stillness fell upon us all— 
the rustle of the wings of the flight of doves across the 
stage; all these worked together at the forging of the 
*‘common soul”? which will help to bring peace to the 
world. 

If the resolutions passed do not differ much from those 
sent forth from all the International Peace Congresses, there 
is one group of them at least that is new. The Youth of the 
world realizes that if it is to be heard it must organize 
itself nationally in every country, and internationally too. 
It is a difficult task which has been well begun in those coun- 
tries like our own which have already a Federation of 
Youth.* 

Not only did France generously extend to us all 
** Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’? but she made us feel the 
possibility of their realization among nations as among men. 
Young people from thirty different countries have gone 
back to them believing in the possibility of a new world 
and determined to work for it, a world in whieh barriers 
which divide nation from nation exist no longer save in the 
imagination of those who belong to an Age that is past. 


Eprra M. Pye. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ORD OXFORD’S resignation was a genuine surprise. 

It was debated as possible, but I could find no one 

who believed that he would go. The news was 
received with singular calm, even in those places where 
Liberals of all the schools exchange gossip and prophecies. 
After all, he has run a long and glorious course. He is an 
old man, in doubtful health, and he is tired of it all. He 
has had enough. The pity of it is that the hour of his 
retirement should have been clouded by these wretched 
personal squabbles. They were utterly antipathetic to his 
large, magnanimous nature, with its classic avoidance of 
the undignified, though it must be added in justice that 
his action began it. The party as a whole did not agree 
with him when, in an evil hour, no doubt from the loftiest 
ground of principle, he saw fit to ostracize Mr. Lloyd 
George. The turn of opinion in the party made his retire- 
ment inevitable at this time. But no one wants to give 
another thought to that sorry business, aggravated as it 
was by the clan spirit of lesser men. We all want to 
remember with the utmost gratitude and admiration the 
superb qualities of character and mind of “ the old man,”’ 
as Liberals affectionately call him. As a journalist, it has 
been my job to study him, often at close quarters, for 
about a generation. A popular leader he never was—he has 
not the temperament that courts or cares for popularity— 
but where, outside the circle of the Gladstonian giants or 
the great men of the eighteenth century, are we to find 
such massive steadfastness of purpose? A reliable man 
above everything and always, and underneath that old- 
fashioned mask of stoicism there is a deep and delicate 
sensitiveness. The last of the Romans ! 


* Britis) Federation of Youth, 421, Sentinel House, Southai 
Londen een uthampton Row, 
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I hear that the most important clash of opinion at the 
Imperial Conference is likely to be over the constitutional 
question. What is independence from the point of view 
of the Dominions, or, to put it in a more practical way, 
what is to be the responsibility of the Dominions with 
regard to the foreign policy of the British Empire? On 
this point there are two sharply contrasted schools of 
thought. It is rumoured that Mr. Bruce for Australia 
would interpret independence as meaning complete indepen- 
dence of Australia to manage her internal affairs, but with 
regard to foreign policy he demands in effect not indepen- 
dence, but co-operation. The Dominions, of course, already 
have the right to be kept conversant of any matter of 
foreign policy in which their interests are concerned. Mr. 
Bruce would go further. It has been suggested even that 
Australia should have her accredited diplomatic representa- 
tives attached to British Embassies abroad, and if they so 
desire at the Foreign Office here. In short, in foreign 
policy the Australian line is to seek much closer and more 
intimate association with our diplomacy. On the other 
hand, General Hertzog, on behalf of South Africa, interprets 
independence to cover foreign relations in the most abso- 
lute sense, that is to say, he wishes South Africa to have 
no responsibility whatever for the foreign policy of the home 
Government. Whether he would accept the logical con- 
sequences of this intention, which would involve South 
Africa remaining neutral if she wished in a future war, I do 


not know. 
* * * 


Now that the grim and unbeautiful Guards’ Memorial 
has been unveiled I suppose London’s dismal collection of 
these war memorials is complete. It was inevitable that 
they should be raised, though one may wish that the 
Cenotaph, simple and noble as it is, should have been 
allowed to stand for all, I think the Cenotaph alone will 
speak eloquently for us to the coming generations—that 
and the Unknown Warrior’s grave, the one truly -poetic 
conception. The five bronze soldiers with their backs to 
the wall on the Horse Guards’ Parade express little more 
than the rigidity and conservatism of the military mind. 
The sculptor was hopelessly limited by official requirements 
—five spick-and-span Guardsmen with not a button out of 
place. This ideal deportment, so religiously exacted on 
parade, went for little enough in the blood and mud of 
the trenches when the Guards again and again came up to 
save the broken line. The best that can be said for our 
war memorials is that they are rarely pretentious. We have 
been spared the frozen metaphor in stone. The gilded eagle 
of the Flying Force on the riverside is successful, and so 
is the excellently simple and natural Kitchener. I can think 
of no others that do not lay a heavy load on our encum- 
bered soil. They express too faithfully the national love 
of the solid and enduring. I stood in the crowd and 
watched the march of the old Guardsmen past the Ceno- 
taph raised to their fifteen thousand dead. This, the last 
of the great after-war displays, was singularly grim and 
quiet. Nothing lasts for ever, and the old exaltations and 
ardours have gone. Sorrow remains, the sense of complete 
and unrelieved loss. 

. m * 

Mr. Fisher Unwin, most notable and picturesque of 
publishers, has paid his last visit to the fine Adam room 
in Adelphi Terrace where for twenty years he has settled 
the fate of literary aspirants. The genius and the best- 
seller have been alike welcomed there, Of the latter 
variety, the plums of publishing as a branch of commerce, 
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Mr. Fisher Unwin has had his share. He discovered Ethel 
M. Dell, S. R. Crockett, and other gold mines, working or 
exhausted; he published a book by a parson telling us 
** How to be happy though married.”’ On the other hand, 
he published Conrad, Olive Schreiner, and a host of writers 
who matter. Mr. Unwin is a man of wide and generous 
sympathies. His Cobdenite associations are well known. 
In the great Protectionist controversy there was no more 
telling weapon on the Liberal side than *‘ The Hungry 
*Forties.”” He has befriended unpopular causes—Russian 
Liberalism, the oppressed Congo natives, conciliation versus 
the war spirit. At eighty years he is vigorous in mind and 
body, a distinguished survivor of Victorian culture and 
political activity. 
+ 7 * 


I spent an hour exploring the strange museum in Wig- 
more Street where the history of medicine is illustrated 
from the witch-doctor to X-ray therapeutics. London is 
rich in these semi-private collections, many of which are 
unknown to the guidebooks and the tourists. The medical 
museum, which, like so many great collections, owes every- 
thing to the enthusiasm of a rich man, is for the layman a 
haunt of delightful horrors. There is nothing like it in 
the world. I lingered a long time over the display of 
amulets and charms collected in recent years by a London 
folk lorist. We talk of the superstition of the savage, with 
his mumbo-jumbo methods of warding off disease, but 
sailors in the East End at this day who treasure a caul as 
a specific against drowning show precisely the prehistoric 
mentality. In a thousand ways superstitions about the 
body make an unbroken bridge between the man of the 
barrows and the man of the slums. Talk to any doctor 
among the poor, and he will tell you how inevitably the 
most ancient beliefs and fears well up in the sick mind. In 
spite of all the triumphs of antiseptic surgery so ingeniously 
illustrated in Wigmore Street the ancient terrors and the 
ancient ‘instinctive refuges persist. 


* * * 

Kipling is not an old man, yet we have most of us 
slipped into the habit of thinking of him as a veteran with 
his great days behind him. This notion colours most of the 
notices of ‘* Debits and Credits ’’; but it is a complete 
delusion. I took the book up thinking that a skimming 
would be sufficient, but I found myself reading closely. 
What impressed me was the almost violent vigour in each 
of these varied performances. Kipling is still, as people say, 
a live wire, and reading him is to get a succession of shocks. 
Every page crackles with vitality. If this was a first book 
one would talk of the abounding energy of youth and 
prophesy great things of the author when he had settled 
down and taken time to be quiet. I cannot see any sign 
of flagging even in the invention of stories: these seem 
neither better nor worse than the collections of a generation 
ago. He has told better stories, no doubt, but such things 
as ** The Man who would be a King ” hardly come even to 
a Kipling twice. These tales are real in an unreal way. His 
schoolboys are no schoolboys who ever existed, but such is 
the gust and energy of the language that you follow their 
doings with a queer kind of suspended belief. One ends the 
book with amazed wonder at the fury of creation that can 
make a world of its own, like the real world, yet oddly dis- 
torted. His grasp is too strong : it shakes out of the true 
whatever it seizes, just as a familiar landscape looks 
unfamiliar in a gale, ’ 


” * = 
I am sorry that Mr, H. N. Brailsford’s plucky attempt 


to produce a competent literary weekly for the Labour 
movement has ended by his resignation from the New 


B* 
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Leaver. During Mr. Brailsford’s time the paper has been 
always worth seeing. It gave the thought of Labour as 
expressed by one of the most generous, passionate, and, I 
may add, unpredictable minds in journalism. Mr. Brails- 
ford, after many years of good service for Liberalism, 
carried his pen—with him the pen is a tilting lance—one 
might say, over to the Labour army. Whether his new 
friends appreciated sufficiently his work in raising the NEw 
LeapeR to literary and polemical significance I do not know. 
Mr. Brailsford is essentially a rebel, and rebels are not 
popular in any official circles, by no means excluding 
Labour circles. I note that in this week’s admirable 
number he attacks without restraint the “ suicidal ”’ policy 
of the Labour Party Executive on the miners’ dispute as 
shown at Margate. Mr. Brailsford is a man who will say 
what he thinks, whatever party holds him for the moment. 
He resigned from the Darty News because the paper was 
less keen on woman’s suffrage than he was, and that is 
just what he would do. It looks as though he is keeping 
on doing it. My own feeling has been that the NEw LEADER 
was too good to last long at this level. Mr. Brailsford 
rallied round him some of the sharpest pens of the day, and 
it will be a pity if officialism rules and dullness supervenes. 
I note that Mr. Fenner Brockway, who is an official of the 
I.L.P., is to take his place temporarily. This is significant. 


* * * 


This week’s prize thought. Mr. Wiggins, M.P., 
speaking on the Liberal Party situation, has amended a 
famous saying into ** Wait and think.”’ 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE CLASS WAR 


Sir,—Will you allow me to recall to your mind certain 
facts which in the turmoil of newspaper controversy seem 
to escape you, but which account for so many people who 
are pacifists (among them myself) being members of the 
Labour Party and believing that Conservatives and Liberals 
are going the best way about converting conflict of interests 
into a real class war? +. 

It is a fact that the Industrial Revolution and certain 
other historical events fastened upon our society a system, 
industrial and economic, which is known as the capitalist 
system. It is a fact that the actual effect of that system 
for a hundred years or more has been to divide the popvla- 
tion roughly into three classes: the capitalist and employ- 
ing classes, the professional class, and the manual workers. 
It is a fact that the effect has also been to impose upon 99 per 
cent. of all the persons born in each class a particular mode 
of life (and also death) which is not the same for the workers 
and the capitalists. It is a fact that for well over half a 
century there has been growing dissatisfaction among the 
workers with the kind of life to which this system condemns 
them. It is a fact that an alternative system has been 
proposed, and has been widely adopted as a programme by 
the workers. It is a fact that any attempt to alter the system 
has been resisted by the capitalist and employing classes, not 
only with the full economic power which the system itself 
gives them, but with the full power of State and Press. 

This is not a mere ‘‘ conflict of interests,’’ and to com- 
pare it with the antagonism between lowbrows and high- 
brows is dialectical trifling. It is an immense complex of 
facts of the same kind as those which caused the Peasant 
Wars and the French Revolution. Whether it should be 
called a class war or not does not much interest me, but that 
it is dividing society in every country of Europe into two 
bitterly opposed camps is obvious. And as things are, you 
must be on one side or the other—on the side of the old 
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system and the coal-owners or of a new system and the 
miners. 

Which leads one to politics and the political parties. 
The Labour Party is the only party which is on the side of 
the new system and the miners, and for those who believe 
that a maintenance of the old system will lead to complete 
social disaster, that is enough. That is the reason why 
I became a member of the Labour Party fourteen years ago, 
and why, I believe, thousands of people who belong to the 
professional class join it. The Liberal Party, on the other 
hand, is on the side of the old system and the coal-owners, 
and that is why thousands of people belonging to the pro- 
fessional class have left the Liberal Party. 

To prove that members of the Labour Party are “ at 
sixes and sevens”’ on dozens of other points is easy ; the 
members of all political parties are always at sixes and 
sevens on every conceivable point. Does Lord Oxford see 
eye to eye with Mr. George on the principles of Liberalism? 
To prove that the rank and file follow their leaders and abuse 
them is only to prove that they are members of a political 
party. But to ignore the fundamental facts which are driving 
the idea of a class war into the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of people at the present day seems to me to be the 
act of a man who is living not in 1926, nor in 1826, nor even 
in 1726, but somewhere on the other side of the moon— 
where, I daresay, the Liberal Party probably has a majority. 
—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

[Mr. Woolf’s syllogism :— 

The owners are against any new system. 
Liberals are against a particular new system. 
Therefore Liberals are on the side of the owners ; 
is surely a somewhat crude example of the fallacy of the 
‘* undistributed middle.’’—Ep., NATION. ] 


S1r,—‘‘ War,”’ as used by your Labour correspondents, is 
the foggiest of words. May I, at the risk of being tedious, 
attempt an analysis of the ideas involved? 

(1) Literally War is a state of conflict between two groups 
of persons, each of which is seeking to impose its will on 
the other by killing, taking prisoners, and destroying pro- 
perty. The only check on the methods employed are a some- 
what elastic sense of chivalry, the fear of reprisals, and the 
fear of shocking neutrals. Disobedience and desertion are 
prevented by death or the fear of death. 

Revolutionaries are prepared to make war in this sense, 
but obviously such a state of war does not at present exist 
between classes. 

(2) Metaphorically ‘‘ War’’ may be used to describe a 
state of conflict in which each side seeks to impose its will on 
the other by any methods sanctioned by a legal system to 
which both submit, whether willingly or no. 

Presumably many of your correspondents would say that 
there is a state of war in this sense between organized labour 
and organized capital. 

Each side can employ three methods ; first, the direct 
imposition of its will on the other by legal ways of starving 
or impoverishing it ; second, the compulsion of the neutral 
body which ultimately controls the legal system to alter these 
laws, by starving it or otherwise making it uncomfortable. 
Both these are ‘‘ military *’ methods, and could (if it were 
practicable) probably best be accomplished by a ‘“ mili- 
tarized’’’ organization involving the suppression of free 
speech, and sometimes of true statement. 

The third method, the persuasion of the neutral body to 
change the laws, is diplomatic, not military. 

The strike and lock-out are standard examples of the first 
method. The general strike and general lock-out (if such 
were attempted) are examples of the second ; but so also are 
strikes such as the coal strike, in so far as they attempt to 
coerce the general public rather than the owners. 

By its control of the Press ‘‘ capital’’ is at a distinct 
advantage as regards the third method. On both sides, such 
persuasion is chiefly directed to the alteration of the laws 
of combination, and the right to suppress information on the 
one side ; to jeer at, intimidate, or argue with ‘ blacklegs ” 
on the other. If war in this state exists, the ‘‘ labour army ” 
should obviously submit its actions and consciences to the 
higher command. The latter should order strikes, uninflu- 
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enced by questions of local betterment or improved pay, and 
solely from the point of view of harassing, frightening, and 
impoverishing the capitalists into surrender. 

But the difficulty arises ; who are the labour army? Are 
they all those who earn their living? Or all who join the 
Labour Party? Or all members of trades unions? Or only 
those who do actually accept this state of warfare with the 
conditions involved? The only method of dealing with deser- 
tion and ill-discipline is the ineffective one of abuse and 
intimidation within the law ; ‘‘ soldiers ’’ are free to ‘‘ fight * 
when they like, to make truces when they like; 
consequently the cohesion of the army depends on 
persuasion, which depends on democratic government, 
which depends on the right of free speech and criticism 
and the non-suppression of the truth ; so that even on the 
assumption of this kind of warfare the ‘‘ servitude ’’ of the 
Labour Party is ultimately a cause of weakness. 

To which side, if either, do the ‘‘ middle classes ’’—the 
brainworkers, working farmers, small shopkeepers, &c., 
naturally belong? . Most Marxians, I imagine, would regard 
them as parasites of the capitalists, to be destroyed with 
them ; Mr. Arch apparently groups them with Labour and 
seeks to enlist them in the Labour army. 

(3) ‘‘ War” by a great stretch of the term may be applied 
to a natural and inevitable conflict of interest between rich 
and poor (or between earners and non-earners ; there is some 
vagueness here), similar in kind, as you suggest, though more 
likely to break out in action, to that between man and 
woman, or country and town. On this view, strikes, lock- 
outs, and ‘‘ disputes,’’ such as the present coal stoppage, are 
not acts of war deliberately directed to the overthrow of one 
‘army,’ but simply manifestations of this natural conflict, 
with a definite immediate object. The solution of the state 
of conflict must be by argument, legislation, and personal 
contact. 

Now, I believe that the Right Wing of Labour accepts the 
fact of war in the second sense ; the Left Wing, including men 
like Ramsay MacDonald, in the third only ; these believe that 
the conflict can be completely resolved by the metamorphosis 
of one party through the legal socialization of capital. Cer- 
tainly those who hold this view, but who think war in the 
second sense either wrong or futile, have no other party to 
join, and are encouraged to vote Labour. 

It is this divergence of principle among men professing 
to be of one mind which makes the Labour Party so 
pathetic in action. 

A similar divergence is seen in the Conservative Party. 
The ‘‘ Jixians ’’ believe in war in the second sense, and would 
concentrate on the strengthening of capital’s position under 
the law, combined with suitable sops to Cerberus. 

The more democratic Conservatives have their natural 
home among Liberals, but are prevented from joining them 
from fear of their numerical weakness, distrust of Lloyd 
George, a greater scrupulosity in tackling vested interests, 
and a greater caution in taking steps in the dark. 

Liberals, like the Right Wing of Labour, believe that 
there is a class war in the third sense ; but hold that the 
socialization of industry as a general principle is unsound. 
They hold that the mass of the nation can rise above the con- 
flict ; that its inequality can be mitigated by legislation pro- 
tecting the rights of workers ; that grave poverty can be 
destroyed by bold calls on wealth to support social ameliora- 
tion ; and that the area of the conflict can be diminished by 
the fusion of the two classes in individuals who are both 
earners and capitalists on a small scale. 

But why embitter the conflict by calling it ‘‘ War ’?— 
Yours, &c., 

R. F. BAILey. 

Kingsland House, Allerton Road. 

October 17th, 1926. 


PITFALLS FOR FREE TRADERS 


Srr,—In view of the insidious attempts which are being 
made by the present Government and its supporters to under- 
mine the citadel of Free Trade, I suggest that the time has 
come to re-examine the basis of our faith in the light of 
modern conditions. If as a result it is found necessary to 
rid the foundations of any decaying material and reinforce 
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with more durable substitutes, the citadel itself will be 
greatly strengthened thereby. 

The following is a rough outline of five points which 
occur to me. 

(1) Free Traders will be unwise if they say without quali- 
fication when a new duty is imposed that the price of the 
article will go up. Artificial silk and motor-cars since the 
reimposition of the McKenna duties have proved the contrary. 
The true statement is, of course, that the tax will tend to 
raise prices, but this tendency may be more than offset by 
other concurrent causes such as a fall in general prices or 
a rapid world development of the industry in question. 

(2) Free Trade, meaning free imports, must be carefully 
disentangled from laissez-faire and unlimited individual 
competition. Otherwise Free Trade will be discredited if 
laissez-faire goes out of fashion and free competition gives 
place to combined production. 

(3) The attack on Imperial Preference should not be 
based‘on the erroneous statement that the preference given 
to our traders in Australia is worthless. Such a line of 
argument is surely contrary to Free Trade theory. The true 
line is, I suggest, that Britain is not prepared to tax food, 
that all Imperial Preference short of this is trifling with the 
question and raising false hopes, and that Britain has much 


better ways of befriending our Dominions than the dangerous * 


one of distorting her own fiscal policy in the hope of pleasing 
them. 

(4) The doctrine of the balance of exports and imports 
is only true when invisible exports and imports are taken into 
account. I doubt whether a single economist to-day (when 
there are pools of unemployment in various countries, un- 
stable and artificial exchanges, and politically created loans, 
reparations, &c.) would put his hand on his heart and say 
that the current effect of an order for a million pounds of 
goods placed abroad is identical with the same order placed 
at home. 

(5) If Free Trade is to continue to be supported, not by 
one political party only, but by a majority of the nation, 
Free Traders must not be indifferent to labour conditions. 
The difficulty of goods manufactured abroad by sweated 
labour has to be faced, and though tariffs are the wrong 
method, some remedy has to be hammered out. 

I ventured to put these points before an audience of Free 
Traders recently and met with considerable opposition. It 
would be interesting to know whether you and your readers 
agree with me or my critics.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 

October 1ith, 1926. 

[We entirely agree with Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s first four 
points. They seem to us obvious admissions, some important, 
others less so, which may be found in almost any systematic 
presentment of the Free Trade case. All of them are ex- 
pressly made, for example (unless our memory deceives us), 
in Professor Pigou’s ‘‘ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties.” 

On the other hand, we do not agree with what we take 
Mr. Lawrence to mean by his fifth point; that is to say, we 
do not agree that a low general level of wages in a competing 
country supplies a valid argument for Protection, or con- 
stitutes an objection to free imports, or raises any special 
difficulty. A sudden change in the wage-level of a competing 
country, such as a lowering of the real wage-level resulting 
from inflation, tends to prejudice British industry, in the 
same way that any disturbance of normal conditions does. 
But that is another matter. On the main issue, the old 
doctrine of ‘‘ comparative costs *’ supplies the answer.—ED., 
NATION. | 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE: MR, WOOD'S 
REPORT 


Sir,—It was a happy thought of yours to invite our 
leading Examiner to make a report upon our religious state, 
and I turned with some eagerness to Mr. H. G. Wood’s 
article to find out what he really thought about it. But, in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts to understand him, I 
found it, I am ashamed to say, very difficult. Is he satis- 
fied, or disappointed? Does he think that anything more 
ought to be done about it? Which of the replies does he 
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consider most important? And when he asserts that ‘‘ the 
readers of the Daily News are not necessarily catching up 
the readers of THE NaTION ; they may possibly on some points 
be ahead of them,’’ what precisely does he mean? Catching 
us up in what respect? In intelligence? In the race for 
salvation? In strength of belief? And what are these points 
on which they are ‘“‘ ahead *’ of us? I observe, for instance, 
that 5,333 respondent readers of the DamLy News, or 40 per 
cent. of the whole number, accept the first chapter of Genesis 
as historical, and that 1,222 are doubtful, but that of the 
respondent readers of THE NATION only 115, or 6 per cent. 
of the whole number, accept it, 49 are doubtful, and 1,685 
are against. Is this one of the points which Mr. H. G. Wood 
has in mind? 

But I write not so much to criticize Mr. H. G. Wood’s 
report as to make a practical suggestion. I understand 
that in the setting of this examination paper you had the 
advice of no less than four assessors—Mr. H. G. Wood, Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. Why should only one of our Examiners be invited 
to make reflections upon us? Let us have also the reflec- 
tions of the other three. Then, with four reports before us, 
we shall know better where we stand. Or perhaps we shall 
not. But at least we shall be greatly interested.—Yours, &c., 


P. =. 


THE NEW 


By M. R. JAMES, 


T is pleasant to see how much interest is aroused, and 

how quickly, by any report, true or false, of the discovery 

of any new matter connected with the Gospel story. It 
is also amusing to see with what certainty the public get 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. I suppose it is the head- 
lines that are chiefly responsible—the head-lines, least wel- 
come (to be euphemistic) of all America’s gifts to the 
world. 

The reception of an article I wrote lately in the 
Emprre Review has led me to these and other reflections, 
and has also led the Editor of Tae Nation to ask me for 
some further account of the “ discovery.” 

It shall be given: it is a simple tale. In August last 
I was revising a catalogue of the manuscripts in the Chapter 
Library at Hereford which has been compiled by Canon 
Bannister, and which I hope may be published before long. 
On one of my last visits I thought well to examine more 
closely than I had done before a certain Office for the Con- 
ception of the Virgin contained in the MS. marked 0.3.9. 
I expected little from it : it might be important to liturgiolo- 
gists. The book containing it is of the thirteenth century, 
not late, and perhaps (but by no means certainly) once 
belonged to the Grey Friars of Hereford, a good many of 
whose books are in the Chapter Library. 

Accordingly I read some of the Lessons appointed for 
the Feast, and found that they were a connected narrative 
of the Birth of the Virgin, attributed in the title to St. 
James, the brother of the Lord. Nothing very new in this. 
However, after the Lessons were done with, the rest of the 
narrative was appended in a connected form, and on looking 
into this portion I became aware, first, that there was 
some matter about the slaying of Zacharias by Herod, 
which, though known to me in Greek and some Oriental 
languages, was not known in Latin; and next, that there 
was a great deal of matter about the Birth of Christ which 
was wholly unfamiliar to me, though I can claim a fairly 
intimate knowledge of Apocryphal literature. 

So I spent some three days in making a transcript of 
the whole text, and subsequently wrote the article about it 
which I have mentioned. But there was more to come. 
On getting back to my notebook I verified a suspicion which 
had been growing in my mind that. there was an Irish 
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OLIVE SCHREINER 


Sir,—I am writing to emphasize how much some of your 
readers, including myself, have appreciated ‘‘ Kappa’s ” 
paragraph in this week’s number of THE NaTION on Olive 
Schreiner’s posthumous novel ‘‘ From Man to Man.” I was 
particularly glad to see it because I had first read Mr. Edwin 
Muir’s somewhat disappointing and inadequate review in 
the same number. 

I agree with ‘“‘ Kappa ”’ in his surprise that comparatively 
little attention has been given to the appearance of this 
important book. The thinking minority is none the less 
indebted to Olive Schreiner because her ideas on the position 
of women and on native policy in South Africa, which were 
so startling and revolutionary when she first expressed them, 
have since her death become the commonplaces of advanced 
opinion. For many of us who were just emerging from the 
egoistic fog of our schooldays at the time of its publication,,. 
her ‘‘ Woman and Labour” sounded with a note that had 
the authentic ring of a new gospel. Perhaps it is because 
the majority of book reviewers are still men, that they have 
failed to realize how profound an influence the work of Olive 
Schreiner has had upon the more progressive women of this 
generation.—Yours, &c., 

VERA BRITTAIN. 

London, W., October 16th, 1926. 


INFANCY GOSPEL 


Provost oF ETon. 


equivalent of some of this matter. I procured the edition 
of it (Royal Irish Academy, Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI.) 
by Father Hogan, and then, on the chance of further light, 
the Catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, 
just published. In the second volume of this, admirably 
done by Mr. Robin Flower, there was indeed more light. 
Mr. Flower referred to a MS. in the Museum (Arundel, 404) 
as containing a text very like the Irish. He also quoted 
from the twelfth-century Gospel-book of Maelbrigte 
(Harley, 1802) a marginal] note drawn from our text. To 
examine these two books was the work of a good many 
moments, which have ended in a complete transcript of the 
Arundel MS., and the discovery that, though later in date 
than the Hereford MS., it presents a better text; while 
the evidence of the Gospel-book of Maelbrigte shows us 
that the text was known in Ireland quite early in the twelfth 
century. 

Such has been so far the process of discovery. I 
cannot doubt that other copies—perhaps better ones—of the 
book wil] turn up in England or abroad. But the two that 
we have will furnish a good basis for an editio princeps. 
Some other scholar, or I myself if opportunity offers, will 
have to examine every manuscript which calls itself a 
Liber de infantia domini or de ortu beatx Virginis. Most 
of them will be found to contain matter already well known, 
but some will be new, 

Now to put quite shortly my present beliefs as to the 
character of the book. 

It is a compilation from older books. The two which 
interest us are :— 


1. The Book of James or Protevangelium, of the 
second century, which we may now be said to possess in 
a Latin form : we had it not in Latin before. 


2. An unknown source which I tentatively connect with 
the Gospel of Peter. 


It is this unknown source which matters most, It is 
certainly old; it was written by someone who could not 
bring himself to believe that our Lord was perfect man— 
that He had a real human body. So the Birth is a phantom 
birth, the Child has no weight, and changes his form, show- 
ing himself to the shewherds in many asnects. This view 
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leads the writer also to insist very strongly on the virginity 
of Mary. 

Experts will have to say whether the attribution of a 
good deal of this matter to the Gospel of Peter approves 
itself to them or not; but they will not deny the interest of 
the book, in any case. 

The compilation—not the Gospel of Peter, which is 
older—I think we can trace back as far as the fifth century. 
I believe it to be the book condemned in the so-called 
** Gelasian Decree ”’ (which is of the sixth century at latest), 
under the name of Liber de nativitate salvatoris et de 
Maria vel obstetrice. 

I will end with a little piece of the story of the shep- 
herds, as it appears in the Arundel MS., where it is fuller 
and more picturesque than in the Hereford copy. 


‘‘Joseph has just been saying to himself that he 

ey buy some food to celebrate the birthday of the 
ild. 

‘* And when he had so said he saw some shepherds 
coming and saying one to another, ‘Lo, we have been 
all about Bethlehem and have not found what was told 
us outside the city. Let us go in, and search in these 
places hard by.’ Joseph said to them, ‘ Have ye a lamb 
or a kid to sell, or chickens, or eggs?’ But they said, 
‘We have nothing of this with us.’ Joseph said, ‘ Nor 
herbs of the country, nor cheese?’ They answered him, 
‘Man, why do you mock us? We are come on another 
errand, a great one, and do you ask us about things 
to sell.’ Said Joseph to them, ‘ For what are ye come? ’ 
They said, ‘ If you heard you will be surprised.’ Joseph 
said, ‘ If you will tell me, I will tell you of a wonderful 
thing I have in my lodging.’ The shepherds said to 
him, ‘ This last night we were sitting on a hill watching, 
and the moon rose as bright as a clear day, and we, as 
is our wont, were watching our flocks, for fear of thieves 
and wolves, and we were telling tales one to another, 
and some were singing, and we were amusing ourselves 
together, and very merry we were at that time. And as 
we were thus busied, suddenly there appeared to us a 
great and mighty man, coming from the East.’ ” 

After which the story goes on as in the Hereford MS., 
which I have translated already; but the Hereford MS. 
has discarded the lively detail, I suppose as being undigni- 
fied. The Irish version has kept it, but, on the other hand, 
has rather carefully excised anything that was not orthodox. 

A last note, apropos of the Irish evidence. The Gospel- 
book of Maelbrigte gives in its margin a quotation from 
our text, and says it is written in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. I wish I could think this was correct. 
I fear there is another, more likely, explanation : that the 
annotator’s source was a copy of the Liber de infantia 
attributed to St. Matthew, and said to have been written by 
him in Hebrew and translated into Latin by St. Jerome. To 
set out al] the grounds for this belief would make too long 
a story. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE PRESS 


T often happens that the etymology of a word gives no 
indication of its present significance and usage. And so, 
by a curious twist of circumstance, we find’ that the 
professional men known as doctors—that is, etymologically, 
** teachers ’’—are again, as they have often been before, 
engaged in anxious consideration of, and hot disputation 
over, the question whether doctors should be allowed to 
teach at all. There is, indeed, one large school of medical 
men who hold the extreme negative view in all its purity. 
They would have medicine treated by its initiates as a 
mystery, and regarded as a mystery by the laity. But such 
men, however worthy their motives, will strike most of us 
to-day as a few centuries late. 
The doctorsswho were present at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association a week or two ago, and were 
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addressed by Sir Thomas Horder, took a somewhat wider 
view of their responsibilities to the public. At the same 
time, it was obvious from the discussion that the medical 
profession as a whole is still very uncertain in its attitude 
to what is known as Health Propaganda. 

There remains no other large body of men so jealous 
as are the doctors of their distinction from the general 
public ; so nervous and touchy if any part of their job is 
done by anyone not belonging to their union. It is not 
solely from a quite correct wish that the standard of the 
profession shall not be lowered, through the sort of competi- 
tion which personal advertisement implies, that a large 
number of doctors object to signed articles by medical men 
appearing in the lay newspapers; but, almost equally, 
because they consider it undesirable that the public should 
be encouraged to inquire into the mysteries of their craft. 

And this latter objection may rest on any one of several 
motives, or on a mixture of them. Some, quite public- 
spirited and enlightened men, seriously believe that the 
principles involved in the maintenance of health and the 
prevention of disease are both too subtle for the non- 
specialist to make head or tail of, and of too individual an 
applicability to be usefully generalized about. A rather 
larger number quite soundly object to the publication of 
articles which tend to encourage auto-treatment of diseases 
by those who certainly have not the skill first to 
diagnose them. But far and away the greater number of 
those who object to all forms of signed health propaganda 
do so because they quite wrongly believe that all such 
public appearances tend to bring to the offending doctor’s 
consulting-room patients who otherwise would have taken 
their half-crowns or guineas to the consulting-rooms of the 
more retiring, less vocal, or—may one say it?—the less 
literate. 

The conclusion to which the doctors came at this meet- 
ing, as expressed in a unanimously carried resolution, was 
‘* that the education of the public in health and in the 
prevention of disease being of national importance, the 
dissemination of news on health topics should be encour- 
aged ’?; but that this instruction should be given not on 
the authority of individuai medical writers, but of a repre- 
sentative committee, presumably to be appointed by the 
British Medical Association. It may be hoped, in paren- 
thesis, that the committee which will draft or edit the 
medical articles for the Press will have more respect for 
the English language than is obviously possessed by those 
who drafted the resolution. In fact, it is exactly here that 
we find the explanation of the wooden-headedness that 
nearly always characterizes professional discussions of the 
work of another profession. There is a sort of half-assump- 
tion that, although one’s own craft calls for very special 
training and very special skill, the mere exercise of common 
sense is adequate for the satisfactory doing of the other 
man’s job. When we remember this, the futility of this 
latest proposal for collective writing becomes apparent. 
Of course, it can end in nothing, for no editor would use 
articles so compiled; nor, as Professor Dixon pointed out, 
would anyone read the articles if published. Newspaper 
editors and the laity are often very unfamiliar with the 
technicalities of medical art, but ‘‘ the public” has an 
increasing respect for sound knowledge, based on fact, and 
cemented by vigorous, bold, and independent reasoning. 
Moreover, the whole art of teaching rests on the capacity 
to grip the interest and attention of the hearer or reader. 
The mere uttering of platitudes, however true, cuts no ice. 
In other words, journalism also is an art. 

There is, of course, a very great distinction between 
what we may call informative articles and articles suggest- 
ing or advocating definite lines of medical treatment, as to 
the merits of which treatment opinion is much divided in 
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the medica! profession itself. The latter type of article 
might well be discountenanced ; for it is clear, in the first 
place, that the majority of lay readers are not in a position 
to form sound opinions on such practical and _ technical 
matters; and, secondly, that this kind of writing lends 
itself all too readily to that form of self-advertisement which 
is responsible for much of the official opposition to health 
articles in the lay Press. 

But the sort of article which is really helpful to the 
intelligent public—that which tries to explain, in 
straightforward language, the fundamental facts of human 
physiology, the basic principles on which intelligent medical 
treatment depends, the inevitable way in which certain 
habits and lines of activity or states of passivity derange 
our delicate psycho-material machinery, and the significance 
and relevance of contemporary research, and of recent addi- 
tions to knowledge—is an entirely different matter. The 
suggestion that such articles could be turned out by even 
the wisest committee of old fogies in the world must strike 
every journalist as just laughable. 

Useful health propaganda does not consist in the mere 
monotonous statement of a few copy-book maxims. Very 
few men within the ranks of the medical profession are 
competent to undertake the work, and the modern editor, 
with all his limitations, is about the best judge of their 
fitness. If a man uses the opportunity thus afforded to 
glorify himself, and, by playing on the ignorance, credulity, 
or confidence of his readers, endeavours to attach patients 
to himself, the General Medical Council is in a position to 
deal with him, and ought to deal with him. With that 
limitation the greater the freedom of expression the better. 
With purely informative health articles—orthodox or 
heterodox—the G.M.C. has never interfered. 


Harry Roserts. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


OPING to be present at Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s 
H entertainment at the Aolian Hall on Saturday, 

October 16th, at 3 p.m., I applied for a ticket early 
in the week and received in due course a pass bearing the 
legend, *‘ Press ticket. Admit two persons.”? On arriving 
alone about ten minutes before the performance began I 
was informed that there were no seats left and that it was 
no good my hanging about. I was left to reflect that I had 
wasted the whole afternoon and been compelled to refuse 
an agreeable invitation for the week-end. It is difficult to 
see why dramatic critics should be more consistently in- 
sulted than any other oppressed members of the community. 
Managers may not wish to give them tickets ; but then they 
in turn do not wish to receive them. A little elementary 
tolerance and courtesy would, without any undue effort on 
the part of managers, make the wheels of life turn just a 
little more easily. 

* * a 


Mr. Martin Flavin, who wrote ** Children of the Moon,”’ 
now acting at the Royalty, has an eye for character, and 
can produce a tense dramatic situation. But the difficulty 
of finding a plot which will permit of the full development 
of character*is greater than ever in these unheroic days, and 
Mr. Flavin has not quite succeeded in the search. It must 
once more be insisted that plot is the most important thing 
in a play, because all great drama is concerned not so much 
with what mankind does as with what happens to mankind. 
Even Ibsen found it difficult to hack out a sturdy enough 
structure. But so far Mr. Flavin is right : he has seen the 
importance of plot, and has made a gallant attempt to give 
his, on the whole, excellent characters a suitable frame. 
He is clearly influenced by Ibsen, both in his development 
of the heredity theme and in his conclusion, which is a 
variant of “‘ Rosmersholm.”’ It would be easy enough to 
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pull the play to pieces—we cannot quite conceive of his 
eupeptic aviator so quickly deciding upon suicide with his 
cracked lover—but the play deserves better. At least it is 
not fashionable and slick Social Comedy, and does not centre 
round the delight and horrors of the tender passions. More- 
over, it is always a pleasure to see Miss Mary Rorke. 

* aa * 


The Gaiety, in pursuing what appears to be a new 
policy of giving the public something of a better quality 
than usual, is now presenting, not a musical comedy, but 
a comedy opera, “‘ Love Adrift.’? It is a departure to be 
encouraged, but the present performance is too heavy and 
overweighted. The music, by Poldini, is much too por- 
tentous for the very flimsy *‘ book ”’ by Ernest Vajda, but 
in Fraiilein Eva von der Osten the management has 
obtained the services of a very fine actress, who appears to 
sing effortlessly. ‘‘ Sunny *’ at the Hippodrome is frankly 
musical comedy of the new genre, with plenty of fun, con- 
tinual brio, and a great deal of catchy music. Miss Binnie 
Hale has enough vitality to carry the whole cast with her, 
even if she were not supported by so excellent a dancer as 
Mr. Jack Buchanan and so risible a comedian as Mr. Claude 
Hulbert. There is, of course, nothing in it, but the speed 
of each turn, the variety of scenes which change without 
interval, the well-drilled chorus, keep the attention all the 
time. There can be no doubt that this piece is in for a 
long run. It is far better to do a trivial thing well, than a 
more important thing heavily. One must hope, however, 
that the Gaiety will continue its new sort of performance, 
and win through to a triumphant success. 

* * * 


The Magnasco Society is holding its third exhibition at 
the galleries of Messrs. Agnew. There is one picture here 
which makes the exhibition well worth a visit—Poussin’s 
** Bacchanal ’’—which, being in a private collection, can 
seldom be seen. It is a very fine work, designed and 
painted in a much more florid and exuberant style than 
is usual with Poussin : there is also by him an interesting 
smaller picture, ‘“‘ The Creation of Adam.” Caravaggio 
is shown in an unusually restrained mood ; his picture ‘* The 
Concert ” is dignified and finely painted. ‘* A Storm at 
Sea,’’ by Guardi, shows him, also, in an uncharacteristic 
mood : both the subject and the manner in which he has 
treated it are highly romantic. There is an attractive little 
** Landscape with Shepherds,’”’ by Salvator Rosa, and a 
smal] picture of the Ponte S. Bartolomeo at Rome by 
Canaletto, which, if it is really by Canaletto, is a very 
poor example. Its design is uninteresting and the painting 
thin and undistinguished. The rest of the exhibition is 
mainly literary in its appeal. There is, among other things, 
an amusing portrait group by Amigoni, in which figure the 
poet Metastasio, Teresa Castellini, a singer, Amigoni him- 
self, Farinelli, the famous castrato Prime Minister of 
Philip V. of Spain, and the Archduke of Austria as a page. 

— - + 

Never before has London been given the chance to see 
more than an odd painting here or there by Henri Rousseau 
the ** Douanier,”’ but now the always enterprising Messrs. 
Reid & Lefévre have collected together a dozen of his pic- 
tures at the Lefévre Galleries, King Street, St. James’s. 
Rousseau has long been recognized as one of the greatest 
French masters of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (he exhibited regularly at the Salon des Indépen- 
dants and the Salon d’Automne till his death in 1910), but 
although, unconsciously, he exemplified in his painting the 
tendencies of his day towards a purely plastic, semi- 
abstract expression, he is not related either in technique or 
feeling to any of his contemporaries: he is, rather, a 
Primitive. His vision is entirely original and unique, his 
manner of painting moulded to suit it by conscientious and 
loving application. His simplicity is natural and accepted 
by himself without affectation, unlike the acquired, over- 
sophisticated naiveté which is so tiresome in many sub- 
sequent painters. He has an exquisite poetical gift, com- 


bined with an unerring instinct for design, of which colour, 
in his case, is an essential part. His short sojourn, during 
military service in his youth, in Mexico, affected him 
greatly : to it, as well as to imagination, are owing his 
paintings of tropical forests and landscapes, of which there 
are three superb specimens in this exhibition. 
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Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, October 23.—Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah,”’ at 2.30, 
at the Royal Albert Hall (Royal Choral Society). 
Jacques Thibaud, Violin Recital, at 8, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Sunday, October 24.—Dr. Marion Phillips on ‘* Centres of 
Unrest,’’? at 11, at South Place. 

Film Society, ‘‘ The Hands of Orlac,’’ at 2.80, at the 
New Gallery Kinema. 

Monday, October 25.—Mrs. St. Clair Stobart’s ‘* The Dean’s 
Dilemma,’’ at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

Ysabella Rynie, Song recital, at 8.80, at Aolian Hall. 
** La Bohéme,”’ film, at the New Gallery Kinema. 

Tuesday, October 26.—Concert by the Czechoslovak Choir, 
at Queen’s Hall. 

Roma June, Song recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
Bach Cantata Club Concert, at 8.15, at the Royal 
College of Music. 

Senator Guglielmo Marconi on ‘* Radio Communica- 
tions,”’ at 6, at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Wednesday, October 27.—Chekhovw’s *‘ The Three Sisters,’’ 

at Barnes. 

** Romance,”’ at the Playhouse. 

Professor Arnold J. Toynbee on ‘* The Dwarfing of 
Europe,” at 8.30, at Kingsway Hall. 

Professor R. J. Tillyard on ‘* Progress of Economic 
Entomology,” at 8, at the Royal Society of Arts. 
Thursday, October 28.—Arthur Rubinstein at the Royal 

Philharmonic Society’s Concert. 

** Aida,’’ at the Old Vic. 

Conference of Jews and Christians on “‘ Religion and 
the Wage System,”’ at 5-7, 8-10, at the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

Mr. Eustace Miles on ‘* Coué’s Bequest to Mankind,” 
at 3.45 and 6.15, at 40, Chandos Street. 


OmICRON. 


DUMPLING’S ADDRESS TO GOURMETS 


Kine Georce who asked how was the dumpling packed 
With apple, seeing the crust was yet intact, 
Was no more royal fool than you who show 
Our lives in terms of raw fruit and raw dough 
Or make our dumplingdom mere aggregate 
Of heat, fruit, sugar, dough, and china plate, 
Who criticize our beneath-crust condition 
Before the crust is cracked, from a position 
Blankly outside; or more unfairly still 

You crack the crust and doing what you will 
With spoons and fingers, claim at last to find 
The proof of dumplingdom—study-defined 
Without regard for the unstudied whole— 

In your digestion and your finger-bowl. 


Either be dumplings and be wise of us 
Or be content, as men, not to discuss 
What is not us so soon as you begin 
To let our steam out and your noses in. 


Rowert GRAVES. 
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OPERAS. 





GAIETY. Ger. 2780.) 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


LOVE ADRIFT. 


A COMEDY OPERA by POLDINI. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.80. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN in 


ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





COURT, Sioane Square. Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
TWICE DAILY during MOTOR SHOW, OCT. 23 to 380, at 2.15 & 8.15. 
Subsequently Nightly, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 





ORURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON’ KEYS, 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80 
A Romance or rae Canapiuan Rocaims. 


EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE, Drury Lane (Regent 1807). Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.80. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A COMEDY by TURGENEV. 


GILLIAN SCAIFE. BORIS RANEVSKY. MICHAEL SHERBROOKE. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 


** SUNNY.” 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. | MATS., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
IBSEN’S ROSMERSHOLM. 
EDITH EVANS. CHARLES CARSON. 


Ger. 4088. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. (Riverside 3012.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 
LAST THREE WEEKS of 
RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 





ROYALTY. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
“CHILDREN OF THE MOON.” 


(Ger. 3855.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 








CINEMAS. 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.80 & 8.80. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.80. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE POWER OF THE EGO 


HE publishing season is young, but it is already 

possible to recommend to the lover of the auto- 

biography five books which, unless he be an unusually 
voracious reader, will probably keep him going for a month 
or two. It is significant that they probably form a majority 
of the “‘ important ” and interesting books so far pub- 
lished. The discerning eye of experience helped to pick 
them out as good samples of the autobiography, and a 
reading of them shows that they are really rather remark- 
able. First there is their heterogeneity. Their authors are 
an early Victorian young woman who kept a diary and hap- 
pened to be Fanny Burney’s great-niece, a Russian 
anarchist imprisoned in America for shooting a capitalist, a 
South African judge, a popular novelist, and a distinguished 
journalist. What strikes one most in these books is the 
enormous power of the Ego. I doubt whether three of the 
authors could have written a readable book about any 
subject other than themselves. But when they write about 
themselves, some spirit enters their pen or typewriter. The 
fact is, I suppose, that the one subject which everyone is 
always interested in is himself, and some of our passionate 
interest in our own Ego and in what is in immediate contact 
with it gets itself transferred to the pages of our auto- 
biographies. The difficulty which most writers experience 
is that of maintaining their own interest in the subject of 
their books. Few volumes of more than two hundred pages 
do not show clear signs of the points at which the author 
has been hopelessly bored, and a bored author makes a 
bored reader. The opposite is not always, but is often, 
true: an interested writer tends to make an interested 


reader. 
7 * * 


But the power of the Ego is felt through autobio- 
graphies in other ways. It impresses upon their pages the 
personal flavour, an almost physical taste, of the author. 
The authors of the five books which I have just read are 
Fanny Anne Burney (Mrs. Wood), Alexander Berkman, 
Victor Sampson, Sir H. Rider Haggard, and the late Mr. 
Harold Spender. After reading their autobiographies one 
knows them all more intimately than a good many of one’s 
intimate acquaintances. Of the five it is Alexander Berk- 
man, the anarchist, who impresses himself most indelibly 
upon the paper, and his book, with all its faults, is probably 
the best and the most interesting of the five. ‘ Prison 
Memories of an Anarchist,”? by Alexander Berkman 
(Daniel, 10s. 6d.), was first published in America in 1912. 
Berkman was a theoretical anarchist, and during the terrible 
labour dispute in the steel industry at Pittsburgh, although 
quite unconnected with the trouble, he walked into the 
office of the leading employer and shot him down. For this 
crime he served a term of twenty-one years’ imprisonment. 
The book is intensely interesting from the light which it 
throws upon prisons and the psychology of prisoners and 
gaolers. It also makes quite a good story. But to me the 
main interest is Berkman, and the strong flavour of Berk- 
man’s personality impressed upon the book. It is not alto- 
gether an attractive personality, for there is a strain 
of histrionic sentimentality in it. But the character is 


immensely individual, with a curious strength and reality 
of its own and a willingness to face realities. After reading 
Berkman, who never hesitates to put down directly what 
he has seen and thought, one can hardly perceive that Rider 


Haggard, Harold Spender, or Mrs. Wood existed at all. Or 
rather they existed, but under so many blankets and behind 
so many curtains, which they had interposed between them- 
selves and facts, that their relation to facts and reality is 


dim and distant. 
—_ * 


The interest of these other four books is mainly with 
the surface of life. ‘*‘ A Great-Niece’s Journals ’’ (Con- 
stable, 21s.) contains a selection from Mrs. Wood’s journals 
for the years 1830 to 1842, and is edited by Margaret S. 
Rolt. It is a good example of the resurrected diary of the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century, which is now so 
popular. The author was a lively, gentle, and genteel lady 
of the nineteenth century who married a major and visited 
such places as Eastbourne, Tunbridge Wells, Belgium, and 
Madeira. Through innumerable curtains one sees a faint, 
but charming, figure. She notes down the coldness of the 
spring; the total eclipse of the sun on March 15th, 1836; 
that Mr. Holland told her that the Portuguese are “ a 
most indolent, dirty race ”; that Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, 
whom she met at dinner at Sir Richard Keats, “ possessed 
an Eagle, a Kangaroo, one of the celebrated Dogs of St. 
Bernard, a Maccaw, ten Doves, nine Dogs, and numbers of 
Rabbits, which were allowed the range of his kitchen ”’; 
that ‘‘a lady in London told me lately that during the 
delirium of a severe fever she fancied herself a Sirloin of 
Beef, which was being hacked and hewed about! ”? There 
are occasionally more important matters, reminiscences of 
Napoleon by Mrs. Abell and remarks about ‘ Aunt 
d’Arblay’s Journals and Correspondence,’? but the best 
parts of the book are those which record the everyday life. 


* * * 


** The Days of My Life,”” by H. Rider Haggard (Long- 
mans, two vols., 28s.), ‘* The Fire of Life,’? by Harold 
Spender (Hodder & Stoughton, 15s.), and ‘* My Reminis- 
cences,”’ by Victor Sampson (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), all belong 
to the same class of autobiography, that of the more or less 
distinguished man of the world who has climbed his par- 
ticular tree, has dined with all the famous men of his time, 
has known Stevenson, or Rhodes, or Viscount Grey, and 
has many good stories to tell. They are all three above the 
average. I must say that, contrary to expectation, I found 
Mr. Spender’s the most interesting. His eager, sentimental, 
vague, ingenuous temperament is slopped so generously over 
its pages, and he manages to give one a really interesting 
picture of modern journalism and the influences to which 
it is subjected. Rider Haggard was a writer for whom, 
like thousands of other people, I kept a warm place in my 
heart upon which was inscribed in boyish letters the word 
** Umslopogaas.”” His memoirs are full of good stories, 
letters from famous people, and the record of an interesting 
life. Where they describe what happened to him they are 
excellent, but he is inclined to give us too much of his 
opinions and to take them too seriously. His autobiography 
leaves upon one the impression of an extremely nice man, 
an individual, an Englishman who had his own way of 
reacting to life and circumstances, a character, and, still 
more, a mind with very definite limitations. The book is 
too long, and it is only its author’s intense interest in it 
which makes the whole of it readable. It is the author’s 
interest again which makes the first chapters of Mr. Samp- 
son’s reminiscences, in which he describes his boyhood in 
South Africa, so vivid. 

LeonarD WooL.r. 
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REVIEWS 
LORD OXFORD’S REMINISCENCES 


Fifty Years of Parliament. By the EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH. 
Two volumes. (Cassell. 50s.) 


LorD OxForD’s book, ‘‘ Fifty Years of Parliament,’’ has been 
coming for some time into the light of day through the 
columns of the Press. Many of us have been keeping an eye 
on it, as through a glass darkly. It is on the whole better, 
we think, to abstain from this preliminary nibbling. Read- 
ing a book in this serial form is like walking across a country 
overdone with stiles. The rhythm of walking is not achieved. 
Consequently we fear that in the last few weeks we have been 
doing rather less than justice to Lord Oxford’s work. Now 
that it lies before us, we are sensible of space and scenery 
and a mellow atmosphere as of autumn. It is, of course, a 
contribution of great value to the history of English politics. 

The narrative part of Lord Oxford’s book begins with 
the year 1868, and closes with the outbreak of the European 
war. During this period of nearly fifty years England was 
the paradise of its own middle class. Education was cheap, 
but it was not dirt-cheap. A certain bishop once recom- 
mended the study of Greek on the ground that it lifted a man 
above the common herd and conducted him to positions of 
considerable emolument. Lord Oxford’s own career proves 
this observation to have been true. From the sixth form of 
an ordinary grammar school to the highest office in the land 
he found the road clear, sign-posted and scholarshipped, and 
not more uphill than is healthy for a sound mind in a sound 
body. Not only was there education—there was also enjoy- 
ment. Railway travelling has not sensibly improved in the 
last thirty years, and has in some ways perhaps deteriorated. 
It is true that in the period of which we speak, the motor-car, 
the picture-house, the gramophone, and the wireless were all 
wanting. But there were summer holidays; there was 
cricket ; there were choral societies ; there was Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Cheerfulness, as in the experience of Dr. Johnson's 
friend, kept breaking in! The income tax was not worth 
speaking of, and a general servant was well paid at fifteen 
pounds a year. Moreover, great comfort and satisfaction, 
not the less real because spiritual, came from the immense 
personal authority with which life was girt about at the 
time. Hero-worship was very rife. Many people who spent 
their childhood in the provinces can remember how their 
elders used to return from a visit to London hugging to their 
bosoms precious experiences—Spurgeon heard in his Taber- 
nacle ; Parker or Liddon, in his pulpit; Irving in ‘* The 
Bells’’ ; Gladstone in the House—Chamberlain distinctly 
seen for a moment in a hansom-cab. It is not irreverent to 
say that the Nonconformist middle class drew a never-failing 
amusement from its religion, and, finally, there was the 
grand organized game of party politics—finding a man plenty 
of that kind of work which he does for pleasure ; sometimes 
tame, but every now and then warming up to actual warfare 
—in which, however, nobody was hurt, for, as Gibbon said 
of the exercises of the Roman soldier, it was warfare in 
everything except the actual effusion of blood. 

Lord Oxford quotes a remark made by Sir Richard 
Temple, a stout politician, albeit of the second eleven, which 
reflects the humanity of politics in those days. ‘‘ It was a 
noble subject, admitting of fine controversy."’ Sir Richard 
Temple was speaking of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill of 
1895, but the observation would have been equally true of all 
the great measures by which the State was secularized and 
made democratic. The admission of Dissenters to the higher 
offices in the Universities, the claim of the agricultural 
labourer to a vote, and the two Home Rule Bills, which 
occupied nearly ten years of the nation’s time, were all 
‘** noble subjects, admitting of fine controversy.’’ So were the 
theological clauses of every Education Bill, from that of Mr. 
Forster to that of Mr. Birrell, and, when Northampton sent 
to Parliament a man who was unable with a straight face 
to swear upon the Book, it proved a subject of such nobility 
that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright mounted on it like eagles 
and excelled even themselves. All these questions had the 
common characteristic that no bonus whatever was involved 
in the decision. ,It is true there was an unpleasant effluvia 
of self-interest whenever the temperance question was dis- 
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cussed. It used to be said of the brewers that ‘‘ their trade 
was their politics,’’ and Liberal audiences to whom this fact 
was pointed out, used to shudder at it as something at once 
uncommon and unclean. It would now be all but openly 
admitted by the most active and belligerent parties in the 
State. The Labour Party has, no doubt, a lofty ideal at 
the back of its mind, but it happens to express itself at the 
moment in terms of more to have and less to do. As for the 
Conservative Party, one-half of it is watching its opportunity 
of raiding the consumers’ pocket with the aid of Protective 
taxation, and the other half has transferred to Property the 
affection which it used to entertain for the Church. We are, 
indeed, being invited to join the Conservative Party in order 
to be the more sure of keeping what we have got. One can 
hardly recall a single acute question in the domestic politics 
of the last half-dozen years which has not been one of profit 
and loss. The dispute about the mines has absorbed the 
entire summer which lies behind us, but no one would say 
it was a ‘‘ noble ’’ subject, and the controversy of which it 
has admitted would not be exactly described as “‘ fine.”’ 

Lord Oxford’s book is—incidentally—an anthology of the 
good things which have been said in Parliament and on the 
platform during the period under review. His first quota- 
tion is from Robert Lowe on the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866 ; 
almost his last, from Mr. Winston Churchill on the Ulster 
rebellion, and the only possible complaint the reader could 
make of the collection is that it contains less than he would 
like of Lord Oxford’s own Ciceronianism. But the quotations 
show us how completely the effervescence has gone out of 
public life as material and business issues have come in. 
It seems to be established beyond doubt that it needs a ques- 
tion of faith and morals—of creed or of conscience—to make 
the waters gush forth. A man will become lyrical if he wants 
a vote, but the want of a house seems to leave him inarticulate 
and almost dumb. Propose to dissolve the union between 
Church and State—propose only to allow a High Church 
clergyman the right of entry to a school containing little 
Unitarians, and the question will ascend to men’s brains, 
make them quick and apprehensive and full of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable shapes which become excellent wit. Let it, on 
the other hand, be a question of hours or wages, and you 
will get little or nothing from the leaders of the House of 
Commons except typescript—indifferently recited at that. 
The present Government and the Labour Government which 
preceded it may be—the one or the other of them—leading 
us successfully to a new and radiant chapter of national 
destiny—or they may not. But we look in vain among the 
ranks of either for a man who could amuse like Lord 
Randolph Churchill, or edify like Bright, nor is there a party 
in the State capable, as the Irish Nationalists were, of making 
the House of Commons as good as a play. This is the first 
and foremost of the superficial changes which we have seen 
come over the political life of England—some of us from our 
lowly stations ; Lord Oxford from his lofty one. Of course, 
we have motoring and golf to compensate us for our loss, 
and it is well known that many who would at one time have 
gone in for politics find the City on the whole a more amusing 
eareer. 

HASLAM MILLs. 


BUSY THIERS 


Thiers and the French Monarchy. By JOHN M. ALLISON. (Con- 
stable. 18s.) 


Tuts is the first instalment of a two-volume life of Thiers 
by an American professor, who has been horrified by the 
fact that the remains of his subject have not been removed 
from Pére La Chaise to the Panthéon, though that honour 
has been paid to Gambetta, Hugo, and Zola! This book, 
then, is an effort to remove a prejudice and reveal ‘‘ to the 
friends of France the nature of one of the greatest Frenchmen 
France has produced.** Strong words due, one suspects, 
partly to the author’s limited knowledge of French history 
and literature. Professor Allison certainly knows all about 
Thiers. He provides an enormous bibliography, and honour- 
ably gives all his references. He seems, however, sometimes 
unaware of the comparative value of his sources, and seri- 
ously quotes Chateaubriand to show Louis Philippe was a 
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funk, although his whole career proves the opposite. The 
author’s standard of values is also peculiar, and he has a 
curious admiration for the futile concussionaire Fabre 
D’Eglantine and the repulsive David. When a really great 
man crops up Professor Allison appears not to have heard 
of him. Thiers, when a young man at Aix, commenced 
author with a prize essay on Vauvenargues, whom Professor 
Allison styles ‘‘ a local moralist of the eighteenth century, 
who was one of the great figures of Provence.’’ All through 
the book he tries to dramatize his theme, hoping by the 
omission of definite articles in the Carlyle manner, and by 
the insertion on every possible occasion of the epithet little 
before the name of Thiers to dish up a romance in the 
familiar ‘‘ Log-cabin to White House ”’ style. This is a pre- 
posterous method of treating Thiers and the July Monarchy, 
one of the most interesting and least theatrical periods in 
French history, and necessitates being grossly unfair to 
Louis Philippe, who, with all his limitations, was a far 
greater statesman than any of his Ministers, and one whose 
bones might profitably be removed to the Panthéon. Thiers 
was an extremely clever man, who, without any backing and 
when little more than a boy, played a leading part in getting 
rid of Charles X. He was a master of political intrigue and 
Parliamentary strategy, but in the early part of his life, 
at any rate, which is under review in this book, was neglig- 
ible as a real statesman. His efforts at statesmanship 
were a complete failure, and a cynical treatment is really 
essential if we are to understand Thiers as a man or a 
politician, or even to grasp the nature of the July Monarchy. 
Much the best part of Professor Allison’s book treats of 
Thiers’s purely private life, his appalling art collection, and 
his disreputable relatives. Thiers was born out of wedlock. 
A month after his birth, his father made an honest woman 
of his mother, and thus legitimized the baby. This was, 
however, all he felt he could do, so he left the district 
immediately and devoted a good deal of his spare time 
to producing natural brothers and sisters for the embryo 
Minister. One brother, on Adolphe’s becoming Home Secre- 
tary, started a shop with the legend ‘‘ Thiers peintre en 
batiment et frére de M. le Ministre de l]’Intérieur,”’ and an 
opposition newspaper opened a subscription “to save the 
family of M. Thiers from famine and prostitution.’’ The 
brothers were eventually shipped off to India, the sisters 
found small berths, and his father was given two hundred 
thousand francs to remain in the depths of the country, an 
engagement he was compelled to break when he read an 
‘‘ inspired ’’ announcement of his own death in the news- 
papers. Thiers’s mother-in-law, Madame Dosnes, whose 
intimacy with the Minister gave rise to scandal, though 
wealthy, was also rather compromising; but his wife was 
perfect. A letter announcing his engagement is sublime :— 


‘“T am to marry a young person, lovely, amiable, raised 
for me with infinite care. She is not even too young (she 
was about seventeen) for a man of thirty-five years, who 
has a healthy body, but a mind worn and fatigued by the 
immense cares of government. I shall not be able to give 
her all that a young girl expects, but she is devoted to me. 
She has been brought up by her mother, who has taught her 
it is her duty to live for me alone.”’ 


To do Professor Allison credit, this letter is a little too 
stiff even for him. So Thiers got a large fortune, a highly 
energetic and ambitious mother-in-law to receive the guests, 
and a very pretty piece of furniture to decorate the drawing- 
room. What more could a great statesman want during the 
July Monarchy? Professor Allison, at the end of his book, 
tries to prove that if Louis Philippe had been willing to 
employ Thiers instead of Guizot, he might have saved the 
dynasty. It is just possible ; but he might equally well have 
ruined it immediately with his preposterous fanfaronades 
and band-box jingoism. With all respect to Professor Allison, 
Thiers was emphatically not one of the greatest men France 
has produced, and the pretence that he was makes the book 
ill-proportioned and unilluminating. It is, however, graced 
by some particularly good illustrations of M. Thiers, his 
mother and mother-in-law, and some excellent caricatures by 
Daumier. Particularly amusing is a portrait of ‘‘ M. Thiers, 
historian *’ dressed up to look like Napoleon, and succeeding, 
on the whole, extraordinarily well. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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FICTION 


Before the Bombardment. By OSBERT SITWELL. 


7s. 6d.) 
A Man Could Stand Up —. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 


Harmer John. An Unworldly Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 


The Happy Tree. By ROSALIND MURRAY. 
7s. 6d.) 


The River Flows. By F. L. Lucas. (The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Show Girl. By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
a Bed. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. (Putnam. 

S. -) 

DuRING the last few years there has been something like a 
renaissance of comedy. It has never been quite convincing. 
We have seen its representatives intrepidly striving for a 
gaily cynical or a light-heartedly satirical attitude towards 
a worid which the late sudden change has made so uncom- 
fortable for everybody ; but at one moment or another the 
cynicism and the satire have crumpled up ; we have become 
aware that the cynicism is not really cynicism, nor the 
satire, satire; that they are masks for a deep, personal 
bitterness, and not sublimations of it. Mr. Huxley, and 
those who write like him but not so well, fill their books 
with raillery against the hypocrisies and shams of their 
generation. Their raillery is witty, and sometimes effective ; 
but they never succeed in portraying hypocrisy as a game, 
a universal play ; and their mood has never risen, therefore, 
above the plane of resentment, of morality, to that of meta- 
physical enjoyment, of comedy. In the sort of comedy which 
is motivated by satire, as all the genuine comedy of the 
present day is likely to be, this conception of hypocrisy, 
snobbery, avarice, and the other middling vices, as counters 
in a play, as in themselves arts, is essential ; if it is not 
there we do not have comedy, but only something which is 
struggling towards it. For it is when we see these vices as 
a play of forces that they become universal ; regarding them 
in proportion, we are for the moment set free from them ; 
in contemplating them we cease temporarily to react to 
them. ‘‘ Before the Bombardment ’’ makes us do this more 
completely than any other novel in the recent comedic tradi- 
tion. It gives us not the half-enjoyment which we feel in 
watching the hypocrisies being exposed, but the complete 
pleasure of seeing them going in full swing, busy, inventive 
like nature, or rather like a second nature with laws as 
strict and as absurdly rational. Mr. Sitwell’s terrible old 
women, it is true, are caricatures, and the grand campaigns 
on which they embark are described with over-emphasis ; 
but the caricature and the over-emphasis are legitimate and 
effective ; they are in character with the slightly fantastic 
temper of the comedy ; and if one accepts that, one will find 
very few false touches in the book. Sometimes the graces 
and flourishes of Mr. Sitwell’s style are too abundant ; the 
description of the market in Newborough is brilliantly 
ineffectual ; the death scene, described in the same style as 
serves the author very well! in other situations, is unconvinc- 
ing. But otherwise the book is consistently in one key, as 
a comedy should be; and the unfailing wit of style and 
characterization makes it delightful. It is easily superior to 
anything that Mr. Sitwell has written hitherto, and is, 
indeed, a remarkable piece of work. 

Christopher Tietjens appears once more in Mr. Ford’s 
third novel about the War; and now, strangely enough, 
having accepted him in two books, one begins to wonder if, 
after all, he is reai. The thoroughness of Mr. Ford's crafts- 
manship cannot be disputed ; he builds up his scenes con- 
scientiously ; there is a feeling of solidity in all his charac- 
ters ; one feels them almost physically. Yet one is not quite 
convinced that they are flesh and blood ; they are strangely 
official, as if their uniforms, their vocations and the appur- 
tenances of their existence, had become more real than they. 
For a character so vivid and so minutely drawn, Tietjens is 
curiously impersonal. At first one imagines that this is 
because he is really so by nature, but then one discovers that 
the other characters are the same. Mr. Ford does not take 
them exactly at their own valuation, but neither does he 
portray them as we feel they are. He shows them as they 


(Duckworth. 


By ForD MADOX ForD. (Duck- 


(Chatto & Windus, 


might appear to themselves, in a particularly detached and 
reasonable mood, in which they regard themselves as they 
might regard public characters. They are never immediate 
‘‘A Man Could Stand Up——’” is 


and intimate enough. 
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Sacheverell Sitwell 
introducing his autobiographical fantasia 
ALL SUMMER IN A DAY says: 


‘*T have chosen one or two ghosts from my 
cupboard, brightly glittering ones by preference, 
whom I have dangled in the light for a few moments 
before I put them back in their dark corner.’’ 


ALL SUMMER IN A DAY is obtainable to-day at ali booksellers 
16/- net. 


Osbert Sitwell 


Osbert Sitwell’s first long satirical novel 
BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT 
is already in the second impression. 7/6 net. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols in the ‘ Sketch’’: 
** It is a book which you will never forget ; a book 
which nobody else could have written ; a book which 
will frighten you, yet hold you by the richness of its 
beauty and its wit.” 


Ford Madox Ford 


Ford Madox Ford’s outspoken novel A MAN 
COULD STAND UP “has the quality of 
greatness,” says The Observer. 7/6 net. 


The Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ Tietjens, with 
his loathsome wife and the appallingly complicated 
difficulties and defamations which he quixotically lets 
himself in for, is one of the few truly original 
characters which have appeared in modern English 


fiction.” 
Richard Rowley 
APOLLO IN MOURNE : 
A Play in One Act. 
With woodcut illustrations by Lady Mabel 
Annesley. Crown 4to, cloth. 6/- net. 


How Apollo, banished by Jove to Mourne, there 
fell in love with a mortal woman, much to the 
dismay of Paddy Soye, is the theme of this beautiful 
and humorous play. 


and libraries. 





A woman’s adventurous journey through 
the country of the Human Leopards. 


THROUGH LIBERIA 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 
With 38 Illustrations. 15/- net. 


The diary of a Lady of Honour to the 
Czarina. 


** A dramatic human document.” 


ONCE I HAD A HOME 
By NADEJDA, Cloth, 16/- net. 





Does Marriage develop woman’s highest 
qualities ? 
is the theme of 


LENORE DIVINE 


A novel by JEAN DEVANNY. 
Author of THE BUTCHER SHOP. Now ready. 7.6 net. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C 

















CEDARS, SAINTS & 
SINNERS IN SYRIA 
y E.S. STEVENS 


Illus. 21/- net 


‘** A well-written and informative travel book, revealing 
the life and customs in Syria to-day.’—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is a high compliment to E. S. Stevens’s book to say 
that the letterpress is worthy of the unusually interesting 
and beautiful photographs. A charming and well-studied 
account of the country and people of Syria.”—Star. 





NIPPON 
ty LOUIS COUPERUS 


Author of “ Eastward,” etc. 


Illus. 18/- net 


Mr. Couperus travels with observation in his gripsack 
and the pen of a ready writer at his hand, and the natural 
result is a picturesquely convincing record of scenes and 
experiences in the fascinating land of the Geisha and the 
Chrysanthemum, of Samural heredity and amazing modern 
progress. ‘* Travel pictures glowing with colour of China 
and Japan by the great Dutch novelist.”"—Daily Chronicle. 














LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT Lid. 
Paternoster House, E.C.4. 
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KAISER WILHELM Il 


EMIL LUDWIG 
Translated from the German by ETHEL COLBURN 
MAYNE. 21 Illustrations. £1 Is. net. 


“Cowardly, vulgar, miserly, vain and lazy, the most merci- 
less pen-portrait of the ex-Kaiser which has ever appeared.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


India, Bond or Free ? 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 7s. 6d. net. 
A startling indictment of British rule in India, and an 
ardent plea for Self-Government. A book of which con- 
troversy is the keynote. 


The Arcturus Adventure 
WILLIAM BEEBE. 77 illustrations. £1 5s. net. 
Scientific discovery in the Galapagos regions and the 
Sargasso Seas. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Infinitely more exciting than fiction.” 


The Goose-Feather Bed 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON. With a Wrapper by 
F. W. Evwe tt. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Sketch : “ The real atmosphere of the travelling circus.” 
Times Literary Supplement: “ Excellent and refreshing.” 


A Road to Fairyland 
ERICA FAY. 5s. net. 
With a Frontispiece by ArtHUR RACKHAM. 
Saturday Review: “In the kingdom of fairyland Erica Fay 


is exquisitely at home.” 
and Other Stories 
ife 


The Old Stag of Wild L 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
With a Wrapper by Lionet Epwarps, R.C.A. 
Daily Graphic: “ Deserves to sell in tens of thousands.” 
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scarcely so good as that very well put together novel ‘‘ No 
More Parades ”’ ; the writing is not so scrupulously exact, 
the observation is less fresh. It is well above the level of 
good contemporary fiction, but it is of the same order ; and 
one can hardly imagine that it will be read in another ten 
years. 

‘‘ Harmer John” is a moving catalogue of all Mr. Wal- 
pole’s faults, and gives hardly an example of his acknow- 
ledged merits. The scene is laid in the cathedral town he 
has already described ; the clerics, the old ladies, the gossip, 
the intrigue—they are all there ; but now they have become 
flat. There is not a single character in the book drawn with 
real vigour and enjoyment ; even the malice is without 
enthusiasm, while the sentimentality, on the other hand, is 
pervasive and inescapable. Mr. Walpole’s chief figure, a 
young Swedish gymnastic instructor, wishes to regenerate 
the bodies and souls of the inhabitants of Polchester, ‘‘ to 
have a wonderful town, a town of craftsmen, modern Dona- 
tellos .. . for everyone in the town who cared for beauty 
to work to make the town beautiful, to work not for gain but 
for love of art and your country.”’ A character who desires 
all this, and yet imagines that there will be no opposition, 
is one of those irritating lay figures who, through their 
sentimentality, make aims good in themselves appear 
ridiculous. Mr. Walpole describes the effect which his hero 
produces on the people he meets, but we can never compre- 
hend how it is produced ; for Harmer John as he is depicted 
is only a well-meaning, honest, idealistic, but uninstructed 
and foolish young man. Where could he have lived, one 
wonders, with such a passion for social reform, and without 
knowing that there are slums and slum-owners? The mystery 
would be insoluble if Harmer John were a real character, 
but in fact he never becomes one. The unreality of the story 
is reflected in the style, which in trying to reproduce the 
author’s former distinction only becomes affected. 

‘* The River Flows ”’ is a perplexing book. Written by 
a practised critic, it has all the more obvious faults of a 
first novel. Its construction is unskilful. It is written in 
the form of a very idiosyncratic diary in which the nar- 
rator’s chronicle of events is interspersed by passages of 
personal introspection and general reflections on literary 
and philosophical themes. This is a method which, unless 
used by a very profound psychologist, is almost bound to be 
disappointing ; for the novelist who adopts unconditionally 
the subjective plan can only reach universality by making 
his hero explore the very frontiers of his personality. Mr. 
Lucas does not succeed in doing this ; his hero is concerned 
more with what he thinks than with what he feels, more with 
what he feels than with what he is. His thoughts are set 
down with passion, but the desires which colour them are 
never sufficiently realized, and the passion therefore is 
esthetically impure ; the imagination has not worked upon 
it and set it free. There is, on the one hand, the catastrophic 
action involving the lives of David, Philip, and Margaret, 
and, on the other, the author’s intellectual conviction that 
this entanglement, or, rather, more broadly, that human 
life is tragic. But the tragedy is not imminent in the action ; 
it is not imaginatively realized, but imposed afterwards in 
the form of reflections made by the narrator ; it is a moral 
to the story, not the form and spirit of the story itself. 
There are a few moving scenes, but this fundamental incon- 
gruity tends to make Mr. Lucas’s portrayal at once too 
forcible and not forcible enough. 

Less ambitious, but far more effective, far more moving, 
is ‘‘ The Happy Tree.’’ Miss Murray writes with a simplicity 
which at its best is exquisite, at its worst either a little 
mannered or a little awkward. All her characters are faintly 
traced, indicated rather than portrayed ; one or two of them, 
Hugo in particular, are sentimentalized: the implications 
of their actions, the passions and weakness which produce 
these, are not, in other words, taken sufficiently into account. 
But if one allows for this, there are in the novel several 
scenes in which a sense of the pathos of change, the defeat 
of desire, is rendered with a poignancy and quietness which 
only a writer who had Teflected sincerely on life could give 
it. It is this that makes so moving a story sometimes so 
simple as to appear banal. The novel lacks selection, and 
there are uninteresting passages ; nevertheless, at her best 
Miss Murray is very economical in securing her effects, and 
these have an unobtrusive but distinctive beauty. 
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‘The Show Girl” and ‘‘ The Goose-Feather Bed” are 
both concerned with stage life. The first is a straightforward, 
realistic, but very badly written description of the life of 
a chorus girl who eventually marries a millionaire ; the 
second is a smoothly sentimental story of a circus girl who, 
having aspired to county society, having become engaged to 
a high-born young man, returns under melodramatic 
auspices to her first fancy. To those who want an unvar- 
nished account of the life of a chorus girl in America, Miss 


Winslow’s book may be recommended. EDWIN Muir. 


THREE ON AMERICA 
American Soundings. By JOHN St. LOE STRACHEY. (Hodder & 

Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
The American Nation. 

Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
The Present Economic Revolution in the United States. By 

THOMAS N. CARVER. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

WHEN you go into the laboratory, said the famous French 
chemist, beware lest you find what you went to look for. 
Forty years ago, when Matthew Arnold went to America, 
they said he did precisely that, and of European travellers 
in the West how few have not done it! No one would wish 
to say that Mr. Strachey was not among them, but the 
saving point in his case is that he went in perfect assur- 
ance that the actual America would prove to be at least as 
good as the America of his reading and his friends. This 
confidence was justified. His living and his faith were both 
enhanced when he returned. Indeed, his hosts appear to 
have found him at times almost too much of an American 
for so thoroughgoing an Englishman as the former editor 
of the Spectator. His observations, to be sure, are hardly 
soundings: he kept much too close to the Atlantic seaboard 
for that. They are the spontaneous outpouring of an 
admirer, who cannot be other than enthusiastic about the 
United States. : 

If it came to debate, we imagine that there is hardly a 
statement in the book that could not be taken up. Mr. 
Strachey, for example, cannot be very far wrong in saying 
that the greatest thing in present-day America is the making 
of universities and the spread of the university spirit. But 
he cannot know it of his own experience, for he seems to 
have observed closely only two institutions—the vast 
assemblage of Columbia in New York and the admirable 
Quaker college of Haverford, Pa. Between either of these, 
on the one hand, and a typical State university of the West, 
or Chicago and Leland Stanford, on the other, there is a 
width of difference that could not be stated in English 
terms ; nor can we think of a way to tell Mr. Strachey how 
wide his shot goes when he compares Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler with Jowett or suggests a spiritual kinship between 
Balliol and Haverford College. Mr. Strachey had a few 
glimpses of New England, but we gather that no American 
friend pointed out to him that the Puritan commonwealths 
have been in great part submerged by the immigrant flood 
of Latins and Slavs; which means, in effect, that Mr. 
Strachey is perhaps the last English traveller who, while 
seeing without effort the Massachusetts of Emerson and 
Lowell, could almost miss the terrific facts of New York’s 
East Side or Boston’s North End. Mr. Strachey ought— 
there is no mistake about it—to have gone at least to Chicago, 
for that is only the American Near East; and if he had 
seen no more of industrial America than a Pittsburgh steel 
mill and Henry Ford’s plant in Detroit, he would have 
realized how indescribably remote is the country of to-day 
from the republic of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

One reads Dr. McDougall on the American nation with 
something of a suspicion that a mastery of psychology and 
a preoccupation with the Nordic-race hypothesis may not 
be the best equipment for an interpretation of the emerging 
American community. It is fair, however, to say that Dr. 
McDougall is holding himself in. He is still quite Nordic 
enough, but a good deal more reasonable in statement and 
inference than we have known him to be. Perhaps the most 
surprising thing in this latest book of his is the quite 
uncritical acceptance of the traditional American view of 
‘‘ liberty ” as the national principle. Dr. McDougall quotes 
the compact drawn up on board the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and, 
amazingly, takes it at the Pilgrims’ own valuation. Surely, 
however, the first duty of a social psychologist addressing 


By WILLIAM MCDOUGALL. (Allen & 
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A SELECTION FROM 
MARTIN HOPKINSON’S 
AUTUMN LIST 





AMERICANA, 1926. Edited by H. L. MENCKEN. 


A new volume with study notes, glossary and an appendix “ From 


Foreign Parts.” Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


From a review of the 1925 edition. 
“‘ A star-spangled banner of novel pattern, a milky way of glamorous inepti- 
Guim. «05 it provokes an irresistible, a gargantuan mirth.”"—Times Literary 


THE LOST KING _ The Romance of Louis XVII 
of France. Published by OCTAVE AUBRY. Translated from 
the French. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


THE OIL WAR. By ANTON MORR, Lecturer 
in Political Geography at the University of Oslo, Norway. With 
an Introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH 
CONTROL. 
LL.D. Containing contributions from Dr. R. C. Buist, M R.C.P., 
M.D. ; Dr. Letitia Fairriecp, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H.; Dr. ArtHur 
Gites, M.D., F.R.C.S.; Dr. Cricuton Miter, M.D. ; Professor 
Leonarp Hit, F.R.S., M.D.; Sir ArrHur NewsHoume, K.C.B., 
M.D. ; Sir Joun Rosertson, M.D., C.B.E. ; and Mary Scuar vies, 
MSS., C.B.E. With an Introduction by Sir THOMAS HORDER, 
Bart. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/- net. 


A remarkable work published earlier in the year. 


THE SACRED GIRAFFE. Being the second 
volume of the posthumous works of JULIO ARCEVAL, edited 
by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net. 

“Something very near a masterpiece of its kind. . . . As witty a bit of 
fooling as we have read since the ironies of Samuel Butler were new to the 
world, and it is not unworthy to be mentioned in the apostolic succession from 
‘ Erewhon.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LOSS OF THE TREVESSA. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF “1700 MILES IN OPEN 
BOATS.” By CECIL FOSTER, Master Mariner, Captain of 
the s.s. “* Trevessa.”” With illustrations and maps. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 5/- net. 

“Has solved a Christmas present problem for many a parent. And equally 


certain that the parent will devour the book before it ever reaches its youthful 
and proud owner.’’—Daily Telegraph from a review of ‘“‘ 1700 Mules.” 


CAPTAIN VOSS. A new edition with an Introduction by 
WESTON MARTYR, and illustrated with numerous reproduc- 
tions of photographs, the lines of the “ Tilikum ” and maps. Demy 
8vo. 12/6 net. 

‘* Those who know and love the sea, having experienced its pleasures and 
hardships, may say that such a book as this is priceless—and perhaps they are 
right. Of all the works published about small craft and long voyages, none 
can claim to be of more absorbing interest than this volume. It is a heroic 
narrative.” —Motor Boat. 


A HANDBOOK OF FLOWERING 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR GARDENERS. By R. C. NOT- 
CUTT. Edited by the late W. R. DYKES. With a chapter on 
Seaside Plants, and one on Japanese Cherries by Collingwood 
Ingram. Iliustrated with 24 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

“ This is a volume which should be welcomed by a host of both professional 
and amateur gardeners. . . . With its help the average gardener will be able 


to save himself a great deal of money and time and labour and disappointment.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE GOLDSMITHS OF ITALY: SOME 
ACCOUNTS OF THEIR GUILDS, STATUTES AND 
WORK. Compiled from the published papers, notes and material 
collected by the late SIDNEY J. A. CHURCHILL, M.V.O. 
(British Consul-General, Palermo and Naples), by CYRIL G. E. 
BUNT. Crown 4to, with one coloured plate and 20 in collotype, 
reproducing choice specimens of their work. Edition limited to 
325 copies. £4 4s. net. 





PUBLISHED BY 


MARTIN HOPKINSON & Co. Lp. 
at 14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., 























» | cHRONICLESX 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
» ANNE TOPHAM 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 
21/- net.) 

The author of this interesting book held the position of English 

governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only daughter of the 

Kaiser, during the period 1902-1909. We have here an intimate 

first-hand account of the Kaiser in his varying moods showing 

the perplexing facets of his character. Ready shortly. 


WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 


THE 
GHOST BOOK 


Compiled by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


(7/6 net.) 


“The reader’s shuddering hands will need for it the support of 

a table before he has ventured far into its appalling pages. 

Anyone in need of a good scare will find it here.”—Star. ‘“ These 

are real spook tales, warranted to raise the hair of the most 

sceptical. Writers include May Sinclair, Hugh Walpole, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Clemence Dane.”—Daily Chronicle. 








LONDON; HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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1926. IV. 4. 


3s. 3d. net. 
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These two documents should prove of great value to all 
interested in Social and Welfare Work among Children and 
Young People. 
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OCTOBER. THE 7s. 6d, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


BRITISH-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By PROFESSOR ROBERT McELROY. 
CRICKET AND ITS CHRONICLERS. By H. G. HUTCHINSON. 
THE PROBLEM OF MOTOR TRAFFIC, By MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
HOMER AND THE TROAD. By SIR WILLIAM M. RAMSAY, LL.D. 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL. By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
THE RIDDLE OF TRADE UNION FUNDS. By A TRADE UNIONIST. 
SOME PIONEERS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
BROTHER FRANCIS. By MARTIN G, WELSH. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE AND LITERATURE. By R. B. MOWAT. 
A SURVEY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, By SIR HENRY REW. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By NOEL SKELTON, M.P, 
CLASS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

By THE REV. THE HON. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 
THE MANNERS AND TRADITIONS OF PARLIAMENT, 
SOME RECENT BOOKS, 
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himself to such a problem as this is to analyze the familiar 
terms, and in the case of America to explain the exceedingly 
meagre sense of freedom, from Plymouth Rock to Prohibi- 
tion, as against the unmerciful weight of social compulsion. 
Dr. McDougall is most suggestive in his balancing of the 
forces in America making for integration and those making 
for disunion. He would attempt a settlement of the appal- 
ling Negro problem by concentrating the dark population 
into their own region of the south-east. This was the solu- 
tion favoured by William Archer, among others, and it is 
as nearly impossible as may be. Dr. McDougall thinks that 
the United States, in béing without a single metropolis as 
culture centre, lacks one essential of the great nation—a 
theory, which, we would submit, is the exact negation of the 
fact in history. 

It is Professor Carver in this trio who carries the sensa- 
tional goods. He asserts that in all the upheaval of Europe 
during the past twelve years there has been no such thing 
as an economic revolution—you need not speak of Russia 
to him! The only country in the world that is undergoing 
an economic revolution is the United States, and that through 
the new strategy of Labour as revealed in worker-ownership 
and industrial banks. His figures certainly are startling. 
In 1924 the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey had 300,000 
stockholders. The Bethlehem Steel Company had nearly 
50,000, including 14,000 employees. A long campaign for 
customer-ownership carried on by the National Electric 
Light Association resulted in the recruiting of more than 
650,000 stockholders. In the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 94,000 employees were making instalment 
payments in the stockholding scheme. The vast movement 
of which these few figures are illustrations seems to Professor 
Carver to be wholly beneficent. It is, obviously, unique in 
the world, and it goes far beyond the imagination of the 
English trade unionist. But Professor Carver, Conservative 
and optimist as he is, knows that there is another side. 
His eminent colleague at Harvard, Professor Wm. Z. Ripley, 
has for the past year been stirring the financial waters by 
exposing the perils of non-voting stock, and it is worth noting 
that Professor Ripley would cite the more striking of Pro- 
fessor Carver's figures as evidence of the urgent need of his 
warning against the distribution of ownership without 
responsibility. In one respect Professor Carver goes even 
beyond his other Harvard colleague, Dr. McDougall, in his 
devotion to American watchwords and what they unite, 
quaintly enough, in calling ‘‘ideals.’’ For in his vision 
capitalism, peace, and prosperity are the three in one and 
one in three, and he is apt at times to carry his exposition 
to a point that makes the English reader’s brain reel. Thus, 
he identifies the reign of capitalism with the abolition of 
violence, as when he speaks of “‘ a highly capitalistic country 
—that is, a country where violence has been effectively 
repressed for a long time.”’ Incredible though it may seem, 
Professor Carver is here referring to his own country: the 
land of Homestead and Herrin and other names of terror ; 
of hideous coal wars in Colorado and West Virginia, of 
protracted agonies in the steel towns, of recurrent battles 
with textile workers in Lawrence and Paterson and Passaic. 
Let us by all means agree with Professor Carver that 
America displays the completed empire of capitalism. But 
when he asks us to hail the supreme glory of the land and 
the system in his ideal picture of capitalist peace, we must 
remind him with pain and regret that the United States 
holds the modern world’s record for social violence. 


A POST-TRACTARIAN 


The Mind and Character of Henry Scott Holland. By CANON 
LYTTELTON. (Mowbray. 10s. 6d.) 
Tus study of a friend by a friend illustrates the transitori- 
ness of the successive schools of English religious thought. 
Its subject was a man of magnetic personality ; he had an 
exceptional gift for friendship, he was a great preacher, 
and a prominent figure in the Church of his generation, a 
generation separated only by a few years from our own. 
Yet it is difficult to ‘ place’ him in the Church of to-day. 
Dr. Lyttelton discusses at some length in what sense, if 
any, he was a Modernist. He was not a Modernist at all. 
For he was of Alexandria, not of Antioch ; the school of the 


letter was essentially foreign to his mind. He was a Post- 
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Tractarian High Churchman ; ‘‘ Lux Mundi,’’ to which he 
was a contributor, indicates his standpoint. Over and above 
this, he was a Gladstonian Liberal of the Radical, or Left, 
wing, with an enthusiasm for Christian Socialism, then an 
unpopular cause. As early as 1878 we find him ‘‘ meditating 
an onslaught on the S.P.C.K. for its one-sided Political 
Economy publications, which condemned strongly all Trades 
Unions, and gave nothing but the masters’ side.’’ Both the 
religious and the economic situations have changed. He 
would still, no doubt, have accepted the Anglo-Catholic 
label ; but he would, perhaps, have followed the present 
leaders of the party with the qualified zeal with which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald follows Mr. Cook; and the recent 
development of the Labour Movement might have suggested 
to him a policy of ‘‘ Ware wire.” 

His best work was done as Canon of St. Paul’s, 1884- 
1911 ; and the Deanery of that great London Cathedral would 
have been his proper place. The theological chair to which 
he was appointed by the Government of the day was not: 
‘* at Oxford,’’ Dr. Lyttelton confesses, ‘‘ his influence proved, 
perhaps, less extensive than had been hoped.’’ His ‘‘ mar- 
vellous gift of exhilarating a pious audience ’’ was seen to 
greater advantage in the pulpit than in a professorship. But 
Prime Ministers are not theologians ; and this was neither 
the first nor the last occasion on which the Oxford Divinity 
School has suffered from political rather than academic con- 
siderations having decided the appointment to the Regius 
Chair. 

At Balliol he had been a pupil of T. H. Green, who had 
lately imported into Oxford what Pattison calls ‘“ an @ priori 
metaphysic ’’; an anomaly which, he adds, can only be 
accounted for by ‘‘ a certain puzzle-headedness on the part 
of the professor,’’ who was a sound Liberal, and was re- 
moved from the scene before he had time to see how eagerly 
the Tories carried his honey to their hive. Holland was not 
a Tory ; but, his biographer reminds us, he was ‘‘ a pas- 
sionately orthodox Christian, with convictions rooted in him 
which all the Balliol questioning, scepticism, and discussions 
left unassailably firm.’’ Here was a Great Barrier Reef, 
without gaps or openings; an impenetrable wall, which 
nothing could get through. It is said that Hegel was unwill- 
ing to admit newly discovered scientific facts, lest they should 
prove inconsistent with his preconceived system. Holland 
was a Hegelian, though a Hegelian of the Right ; and it was 
this prepossession which made Modernism impossible for 
him. For Modernism is neither a philosophy nor a specula- 
tion ; it is a protest against falsehood. Its contention is that 
of Paley—that Christianity has suffered more from “ pious 
frauds,”’ so-called, than from all other causes put together ; 
and that the received teaching of the Churches includes much 
that is simply untrue. Hence the gulf between Modernism 
and Tradition ; if, with the latter we assume the facts as 
‘‘ given,”’ reform is barred. 


TO PARENTS 


The Malting House School 
was founded two years ago by 
Cambridge Parents anxious to 
secure for their children the 
greatest advantage from 
modern educational methods. 
a a 
It is now open to receive as 
residents a few children, 
ages 4-8, who will live with 
and share the home life of 
one of the families concerned. 
& 
Enquiries should be addressed to the 


Principal, Mrs.. S. ISAACS, M.A., 
The Malting House School, Cambridge. 
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LANGUAGES BY 
GRAMOPHONE 


PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 





_It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the human 
voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would one day be 


used for enabling people of different nationalities to converse 
with each other. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, another intellectual giant, foresaw, how- 
ever, the application of the gramophone to the study of 
languages, and in his book, ‘‘ The Salvaging of Civilization,” 
he predicted that ‘‘ The gramophone would be used, not only 


to supply music for drill and so forth, but also for language 
teaching.”’ 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, a 
gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question of 
language teaching, has elaborated a system of teaching 
languages, by means of language records, which has completely 


revolutionized the present-day notions of learning a language by 
home study. 


Here is a brief description of the Linguaphone method :— 


Comfortably seated in an armchair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and deliberately 
at first. Although you may not know a single word in French, 
you are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to follow 
and understand every word he says as easily as if he talked to 
you in English. After listening to the same conversation 


several times you find you can understand it quite easily without 
the book. 


The more you listen the more familiar you become with 
the language, until, after a comparatively short time, you dis- 
cover that, without any effort whatever, you can express yourself 
in faultless and fluent French; whilst a few easy exercises also 
enable you to write the language correctly. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by books 
or correspondence and tried to master the strange sounds of a 
strange language by even a stranger printed representation of 
those sounds, you will readily understand why the Linguaphone 
method is now in use in 700 Universities, Colleges, and Schools 
throughout the world. 


No less an authority than Mr. H. G. Wells writes :— 


‘** Your Linguaphone records are admirable. You have made 
it possible for an attentive student with a very moderate expendi- 
ture of energy and without a teacher to understand spoken 
French and to speak it intelligibly.’”’ 


G. Noel-Armfield, Esq., Lecturer in Phonetics at Cambridge 
Divinity School, writes :— 

‘Thank you for the English and Italian records which 
reached me last night. These I find are excellent, especially the 
Italian, in which the intonation impresses me as being entirely 
free from that artificiality so usually found in gramophone 
records.”’ 

Extract from a letter received June, 1926 :— 

‘* My son has just left A ’*s School, London, where he 
has been studying Spanish for about three years. He has been 
very studious and persevering and, as you are aware, I bought 
for him last year your set of Records in Spanish. He used 
these persistently and assiduously as you instruct, 

‘* At the last examination for Matriculation he was awarded 
Distinction in Spanish, both for Orat and written. 

‘“* The Matriculation Examiner, who is a native of Spain, 
asked what school in Spain my son had attended (needless to 
say he had never been in Spain or any Spanish-speaking country 
at any time) and further in the report made to the school men- 
tioned particularly and solely my son’s name for quite unusual 
proficiency and REMARKABLE ACQUISITION of ACCENT.” 

These are just a few testimonials from the many hundreds 
to be seen at the Linguaphone Institute. This wonderfully 
simple method of learning languages is fully described in an 
attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, and readers of THE Nation 
interested in the study of foreign languages should apply 
immediately to The Linguaphone Institute, 376, Napier House, 
24-27, High Holbern, London, W.C.1, for a free copy of this 
book, which will be sent post free by return. 
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The History of Witchcraft 

B 


y 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
With 8 plates. Roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 


Owing to the keen demand for this book, the first large 

supply was exhausted on the day of publication. A further 

supply is now available. The publishers regret the 
inconvenience caused to prospective purchasers. 


A History of the Highwaymen 
By 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER SMITH 


With 16 plates. Cr. 4to, 25/- net. 


YA ‘* There have been but three great books written about the 
Y more picturesque forms of crime,’’ states Philip Gosse, a 
Y leading authority in the Sunday Times. He proceeds to 

name the present volume, Esquemeling’s Buccaneers of 
Y America (reprinted verbatim in the Broadway Translations 
Y at 12/6 net), and Captain Johnson’s History of the Pirates 

(just issued, uniform in style and price with the 
Y Highwaymen). 


Sex in Man and Animals 
By 


JOHN R. BAKER 
With 22 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 
A sane and scientific introduction to the study of sex. 
‘“ No better introduction could be wished for than this 
authoritative and extremely up-to-date book.’’—Daily News. 
‘“One of the clearest pieces of biological exposition we 
have ever read.’’—Saturday Review. ‘* Both popular and 
scientific—no common combination.’’—Spectator. 





ROUTLEDGE - KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


By an error, John Evelyn’s ‘‘ Memoirs for my Grandson,” 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes, which is to be published by the 
Nonesuch Press, was described in our Autumn Announce- 
ment Supplement as a reprint. As a matter of fact, it is 
a@ discovery, and has never before been published, though it 
has been in the possession of the Evelyn family since it was 
written. 

Among historical works recently published may be 
noted: ‘‘Gascony Under English Rule,’ by Eleanor C. 
Lodge (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The English Poor in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’’ by Dorothy Marshall (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) ; 
** More Medieval Byways,” by L. F. Salzman (Methuen, 5s.); 
“‘A Hundred Wonderful Years,’’ by Mrs. C. S. Peel (Bodley 
Head, 15s.), which gives an account of English social and 
domestic life from 1820 to 1920 ; ‘‘ The Amarna Age,”’ a study 
of the crisis of the ancient world, by James Baikie (A. & C. 
Black, 12s. 6d.). 

The Oxford University Press publish an admirable antho- 
logy in ‘‘ The Oxford Book of French Verse, Thirteenth Cen- 
tury to Twentieth Century,’’ chosen by St. John Lucas 
(8s. 6d.) 

“‘ Investigations on the Theory of the Brownian Move- 
ment,’’ by Albert Einstein (Methuen, 5s.), contains five im- 
portant papers by Einstein, and an appendix and notes by 
R. Firth. 

‘The Fundamentals of School Health,’’ by James Kerr 
(Alien & Unwin, 35s.), is a comprehensive work by the Con- 
sulting Medical Officer of the L.C.C. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. X.—Unright—Uzzle. By 
W. A. CRAIGIE. 15s.—Wavy—Wezzon. By HENRY BRADLEY 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. 10s.—Wilga—Wise. By C. T. ONIONS. 
5s. (Milford.) ° 


In 1884 the writer of the present notice purchased on its 
appearance the first instalment of the great Oxford Dic- 
tionary, he having previously sent to Dr. Murray numerous 
quotations for use in the work. During the forty years that 
have since passed he has watched with increasing interest 
the steady growth of this wonderful example of the co-opera- 
tive efforts of lovers of the English language. The amount of 
information that has been compressed into its pages is 
astonishing. In these three sections of W the illustrative 
quotations number no fewer than 41,730, each with an exact 
reference to its date and place of appearance, instead of the 
vague ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ ‘‘ Smollett;” or ‘‘ Burke”’ of other 
dictionaries. These sections are also notable because they 
close two of the gaps that existed in the portions previously 
published, so that the Dictionary is now complete from A to 
Wise. X, Y, Z, having been already issued, there remains 
only half of W to complete this monumental undertaking of 
the Oxford University Press. The section Wavy-Wezzon 
should be of special interest to readers of THe NATION AND 
THE ATHENZUM, inasmuch as it comprises the last work of 
Dr. Bradley, who contributed reviews of philological books 
for many years to THE ATHEN#UM before he devoted himself 
to the Oxford Dictionary. The Dictionary has been very 
fortunate in one respect, namely, that though it has lost its 
first two editors by death, they were able to train coadjutors 
who are keeping up the high standard of scholarship which 
they established. 

an *” * 


Music and the Gramophone. Compiled by H. L. WILSON. (The 
Gramophone (Publications), Ltd., and Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
This should prove a useful book to many people who use 

the gramophone for classical music. Mr. Wilson supplies 

historical and critical notes on a large number of works 
which have been recorded in full. Thus he dewls wit)) twenty- 
one works of Beethoven, including earn cf the svmplhonies, 
seven of Mozart, four of Brahms, five of Strauss, and two of 

Stravinsky. The notes vary considerably in value. Some- 

times they contain a considerable amount of analysis ; in 

others there is. practically no analysis at all. Users of the 


gramophone are usually more in need of a little musical 
help than of historical facts about any particular work. Mr. 
‘Wilson’s notes when critical are nearly always good, and 
it is rather a pity that he did not give more analysis and 
Jess historv. 
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The Dominions and Colonial Offices. By SiR GEORGE FIDDEsS. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


The India Office. By Sm MALCOLM SETON. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The latest volumes in the Whitehall Series are up to 
the high standard of the previous volumes. Written by Civil 
Servants high up in the Service, they give an admirable 
account of the development and organization of the various 
offices and departments. Sir Malcolm Seton gives a brief but 
interesting account of the development of the complicated 
system of Indian government since the days of the East 
India Company. Sir George Fiddes not only has to deal with 
what are now two separate offices, but in the Colonial Office 
has to describe a central organization dealing with an extra- 
ordinarily heterogeneous collection of administrations. 


* * * 


The Psychology of the Thinker. By IDA B. SAxBy, D.Sc. 
sity of London Press. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an extremely readable account of the psychology 
of thought written with unusual freshness and illustrated by 
telling examples culled from very varied sources and often 
bearing the mark of shrewd personal experience. Dr. Saxby’s 
conclusions are, in the main, the result of a serious effort 
to reconcile and embody in one comprehensive account the 
most important investigations and hypotheses of current 
psychological controversy, especially the recent work on the 
unconscious, the ‘‘ Engram” hypothesis of Semon and the 
‘* Gestalt’ theory. The theoretical background of the book 
is, however, not set out explicitly but rather allowed to 
emerge in the course of the exposition of the various topics 
under review. This is perhaps justifiable in a popular book, 
yet her central position would have been greatly strengthened 
by a more deliberate discussion. It is arguable that the 
theories she has sought to combine are not really compatible. 
In particular, the Engram theory, which is a form of psycho- 
logical atomism, is hardly a suitable companion for the 
Gestalt theory, which repudiates associationism and stresses 
the view that mental wholes are not mere aggregates of 
elements in juxtaposition. Indeed there are many passages 
in the book which suggest that Dr. Saxby has merely bor- 
rowed the terminology of the Gestalt theory without realizing 
its full implications. The later portions of the book dealing 
with the more developed forms of thought follow more usual 
lines, but the method of exposition is novel and attractive. 
Upon the whole, the book is to be commended as an interest- 
ing introduction to current views of the nature of the thought 
process. 


(Univer- 


. * . 


The Forests of india. By E. P. STEBBING. Vol. III. (Lane. 42s.) 


With this close-packed third volume of seven hundred 
pages Professor Stebbing’s thorough historical survey of the 
Indian forests is brought to a close. It covers the past fifty- 
five years, from 1871, by which time the modern policy was 
beginning to take shape on the lines first projected in Dal- 
housie’s term. Professor Stebbing first surveys the provinces 
in turn, and then proceeds to a description of the Forest 
Department as it has evolved. He deals particularly with the 
important developments after 1910, and, of course, in detail 
with the part played by the forest administration during the 
war years, when India became an immense reservoir of sup- 
plies. The three volumes take their place as an indispensable 
work of reference for the student of forestry, and they deserve 
praise as an outstanding example of the labour which the 
best kind of public servant trained in India is ready to 
undertake. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


BELTONA RECORDS. 

THE best Beltona record is by May Huxley, soprano, who 
sings ‘‘ O Luce di quest’ anima ’’ from Donizetti's ‘‘ Linda di 
Chamounix *’ and ‘‘ Scenes that are brightest ’’ from ‘* Mari- 
tana.’’ (12-in. record. 7007. 4s. 6d.) The 4s. records include 
‘* Songs of the Sea’ and ‘* The Deathless Army,” sung by 
Idris Daniels, baritone (6046) ; ‘‘ The Piper of Dreams’ and 
‘*Oh! Bother, sang the Thrush,’’ sung by Jean Summers, 
soprano (6064); ‘‘Here in the Quiet Hills’’ and ‘‘ Why 
Shouldn’t I?” sung by Booth Hitchin (6065); ‘‘ Tom 
Bowling ’’ and ‘‘ The Old Folks at Home,” sung by Jack 
Wright, tenor (6066). The 3s. records include ‘‘ Forge in the 
Forest ’’ and the Anvil Chorus from “ I] Trovatore,”’ played 
by the Beltona Military Band (1967) ; Minuet and Serenade 
from ‘‘ Pagliacci’ and the Overture to ‘‘ Figaro,”’ played by 
the Sutherland Orchestra (1066); ‘‘The Gaberlunzie’s 
Wallet,’’ violin solo by Harold Macpherson (two records, 
1023 and 1024) ; ‘‘ When Do We Dance? ”’ and ‘‘ That Cer- 
tain Feeling,’’ foxtrots, played by the Sunny South Dance 
Orchestra (1052) ; ‘‘ Slave Song’ and ‘*‘ Waltz Song,” sung 
by Christine Gallagher, soprano (1054). 


H.M.V. RECORDS 

Tue H.M.V. have produced one of the finest examples of 
Chamber Music records to which we have listened. It is 
Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99, played by Cortot, 
Thibaud, and Casals. (Four 12-in. records. | DB947-950. 
&s. 6d. each.) Three stars of the magnitude of Casals, 
Thibaud, and Cortot do not often combine well, but their 
recitals in London last year proved that they were exceptions. 
The gramophone now confirms the concert hall. The piece 
chosen is a beautiful Trio and the recording is almost per- 
fect. Casals seems to add to his other peerless gifts that of 
being able to make a better gramophone record than any 
other musician, as was proved by some of his old records ; 
here his uncanny power seems to extend to his famous co- 
performers. The only possible criticism is that occasionally 
the violin is not as audible as it should be. 

Another remarkably good record is Irene Scharrer’s 
piano playing. (12-in. record. D1120. 6s. 6d.) She plays 
three charming sonatas of Scarlatti and a Paradies Toccata. 
The music, playing, and recording make an exceptionally 
good piano record, a not very common achievement. 

A good organ record is Organ Concerto in F major, No. 4, 
of Handel and Epilogue on the Old Hundredth by Farrar, 
played by Stanley Roper on the organ of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. (12-in. record. C1282. 4s. 6d.) The Handel, 
with its delicate merriness, is unusually successful. 

The best orchestral record is Marche Militaire of 
Schubert and Marche Hongroise of Berlioz, played by the 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted by Eugene 
Goossens. (12-in. record. C1279. 4s. 6d.) This record was 
made in the Kingsway Hall and is admirable. The two 
marches are very popular with concert goers and the record 
should increase their popularity. The Schubert is particu- 
larly good in Mr. Goossens’s hands. 

The best song records are Walter Widdop, tenor, singing 
‘** Deeper and deeper still’’ and ‘‘ Waft her angels’ from 
Handel’s ‘‘ Jephtha”’ (12-in. record. D1118. 6s. 6d.), and 
Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown singing the Negro 
Spiritual ‘‘ Joshua fit de battle ob Jericho,’ with Paul 
Robeson on the other side singing ‘‘ Swing low, sweet 
Chariot.’’ (10-in. record. B2339. 3s.) The Handel air is very 
beautiful, and the other record shows what a good singer 
Robeson is. 

Among the records of lighter music are two waltzes, 
‘*Danube Waves ’”’ and ‘‘ Over the Waves,”’ played by the 
International Concert Orchestra (12-in. record. (C1278. 
4s. 6d.) ; and ‘‘ Rusticanella’’ and ‘‘ We Play at Soldiers,”’ 
played by the Band of H.M. Royal Air Force. 

Gene Austin, tenor, has two records ‘‘ Bye, Bye Black- 
bird ’’ and ‘“‘ Behind the Clouds "’ (10-in. record. B2345. 3s.) 
and ‘‘ Tamiami Trail’’ and ‘‘ But I do, you know I do”’ 
(10-in. record. B2349. 3s.). It is very good American sing- 
ing, particularly on the first record. John Turner, tenor, 
sings ‘‘Jean’’ and ‘‘ Thank God for a Garden."’ (10-in. 
record. B2341. 3s.) He sings well, but cloyingly. 

The male quartet, The Revellers, sing ‘‘ Valencia ’’ and 
‘**Just round the Corner”’ (10-in. record. B2340. 3s.), and 
there are three good dance records, all fox-trots, all 10-in. 
records, and-all 3s.: ‘ I'd Climb the Highest Mountain " and 
‘Poor Papa’ (B5110), and ‘‘ Oh my bundle of love’ and 
‘* Gentlemen prefer Blondes *’ (B5112), played by Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra, and ‘‘ Bye, bye Blackbird ’’ and ‘* Sweet 
Southern Breezes *’ (B5114), played by. George Olsen and 
Russo and Fiorito’s Oriole Orchestra respectively. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER |. 


HAT a wonderful industry it is! Under one roof 

\ ) to-day at Olympia there are motor chassis witho 
coachwork varying in price from something less thay 

£100 to £1,950, and complete cars ranging from £1 
to over £3,000. Chassis which exceed four figures are showy 
by sixteen makers—one Italian, one Spanish, one Austrian, 
one German, five French, and seven British. The most 
advanced and most expensive production is English—the new 
50 h.p. long wheelbase Daimler ‘‘ Double-Six ’’ ; the 40-50 h.p, 
Rolls-Royce is only £50 cheaper ; and the British 40 h.p. Lan. 
chester and the German 33-180 h.p. Mercedes are bracketed in 
third place—so far as price goes—at £1,800. } 

Whilst admiring—as he must—the majestic French 
Hispano-Suiza, the exquisite Italian Isotta-Fraschinj 
‘‘ Eight,”” and the always interesting Farman, Delage, and 
Renault from France, the connoisseur may linger with par. 
donable pride over the Owen and Sunbeam “ Eights,” the 
Bentley and Vauxhall “ Sixes,”’ in addition to the Daimler, 
Rolls and Lanchester, for in the ‘‘ Over £1,000 Chassis Class ” 
Old England has no reason to be ashamed of her representa: 
tives in this great Exhibition—the finest the world has ever 
seen. 

Nearly 40 per cent. of the 1927 chassis have six-cylinder 
power units, and of these over two dozen are British, includ 
ing the A.C., Armstrong Siddeley, Aster, Austin, Bean, 
Bentley, Brocklebank, Crossley, Daimler, Humber, Lagonda, 
Lanchester, Lea-Francis, Rolls-Royce, Singer, Standard, 
Star, Sunbeam, Surrey, Talbot, Vauxhall, Vulcan, Waverley, 
Whitlock, and Wolseley. 

Some of these productions have been designed as a chal- 
lenge to America, and are offered in ‘‘ Colonial ’’ models at 
prices which should lead to a greater export trade. 

These are difficult times for manufacturers who are striv- 
ing to produce anything cheap, but cars cost less to-day than 
in 1914, and every credit is due to firms like Austin, Clyno, 
Morris, Singer, Standard, Jowett, Rover, and others for all 
they have done in the development of the British light car 
industry. Their reward is in sight, not alone in the orders 
they are going to receive from people who have never owned 
a car, but in the business they will attract from the existing 
army of owner-drivers. 

Thousands of motorists who already possess a car worth 
a good deal of money are going to invest a bit more in @ 
smaller vehicle so that mater and her sons and daughters 
may have something to run about in when pater and his car 
are not available. 

Apart from the convenience of having a reserve ‘‘ mount ” 
in the garage, there are sound reasons for keeping a good car 
in the hands of one driver, especially when that driver is an 
experienced owner. Where it is handled indiscriminately by 
various members of one family, including learners, the cost 
of upkeep, plus depreciation, must necessarily be very high. 
In innumerable cases it would be cheaper to provide a second 
car for hack work, and a wider recognition of this economic 
fact is certain to swell the demand for cars of 7 to 10 h.p. 


In this market the British manufacturer occupies a pecu- 
liarly favourable position, because he is entirely free from 
American competition, and although he has French and 
Italian rivals they are fairly heavily handicapped by the 
import duty and freight. 

Mechanically the sensation of the Show is the Daimler 
twelve-cylinder—an entirely new type, as near perfection as 
we shall see for some time to come. A run in a car like this, 
which will crawl in top gear at two miles an hour, and then 
rapidly glide rather than jump to 80 m.p.h., gives a practical 
meaning to the phrase ‘‘ poetry of motion.” 

At £1,850 to £1,950 such a chassis comes within the reach 
of few, but the Daimler Company have rendered an unfor- 
gettable service to motorists by demonstrating the practica- 
bility of such a design. A few years hence we shall see other 
‘* Double-Sixes ’’ with small cylinders, at prices within the 
range of more moderate purses. 

Many of my friends will dream of the new Daimler when 
they get back home from Olympia, but the majority of 
visitors—the ladies in particular—will be even more im- 
pressed with the gorgeous coachwork which is, in the 
spectacular sense, the glory of the Show. 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHEN#UM, 38, Greal 
James Street. W.C.1. 
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. COMPANY MEETING. 
INVERESK PAPER COMPANY. 


CAPITAL INCREASED BY £650,000. 





ACQUISITION OF ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 

An extra-ordinary general meeting of the members of the 
Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd., was held on the 15th inst. at the 
North British Hotel, Edinburgh, Mr. William Harrison, LL.B. 
(Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and 
the resolutions to be proposed, which were as follows :— 

1. That the capital of the company be increased to 
£1,200,000 by the creation of 300,000 additional Preference shares 
of £1 each ranking for dividend as from the respective dates of 
the calls and payments in respect thereof, and upon the dis- 
solution of the company and in all other respects pari passu 
with the existing shares of the company, and 350,000 additional 
Ordinary shares of £1 each ranking for dividend from the respec- 
tive dates of the calls or payments in respect thereof and in all 
ether respects pari passu with the existing Ordinary shares of 
the company. 

2. That the said additional Preference shares of £1 each be 
offered in the first instance at par to the members of the com- 
pany holding Preference shares registered on October 15th, 1926, 


in the proportion of one new share for each Preference share. 


held by them and upon the footing that the full amount of each 
Preference share taken up shall be paid to the company by 
instalments as follows :— 

2s. 6d. per share on application; 

7s. 6d. per share on allotment; 

10s. per share on December 3ist, 1926; 
and that such offer be made by an offer specifying the number 
of Preference shares to which the member is entitled and limit- 
ing the time (not being less than ten days) within which the 
offer, if not accepted by payment of the sum payable on applica- 
tion, will be deemed to be declined, with power to the Board 
to have the issue of the Preference shares underwritten by any 
parties with whom they may make arrangements for an under- 
writing commission not exceeding 1} per cent. 

3. (a) That of the said additional 350,000 Ordinary shares 
the directors be authorized to allot 50,000 to the Graphic and 
Bystander, Ltd., at a premium of £1 5s. per share and 50,000 
shares to Mr. William Harrison, the Chairman of the company, 
at a like premium, such shares to be paid for in cash and at the 
same times and by the same instalments as the Ordinary shares 
mentioned in sub-clause (b) hereof. 

(b) That the balance of the said additional Ordinary shares 
—that is, 250,000 Ordinary shares—be offered in the first instance 
at a premium of £1 5s. per share to the members of the company 
holding Ordinary shares registered on October 15th, 1926, so 
that each Ordinary shareholder shall be entitled to an allot- 
ment of one new share for each share held by him and upon 
the footing that the full amount of each Ordinary share taken 
up, plus the premium (making together £2 5s. per share), shall 
be paid to the company by instalments as follows :— 

10s. (including 7s. 6d. on account of premium) on appli- 
cation ; 
£1 (including 17s. 6d. on account of premium) on allot- 
ment ; 
15s. on December 3ist, 1926, 
and that such offer be made by an offer specifying the number 
of Ordinary shares to which the member is entitled, and limit- 
ing the time (not being less than ten days) within which the 
offer if not accepted by payment of the sum payable on applica- 
tion will be deemed to be declined, and that the Board be 
empowered to dispose of the Ordinary shares not taken in 
response to such offer as they consider expedient in the interests 
of the company. } 

4. That pursuant to article 113 (e) of the company’s articles 
of association this general meeting hereby ratifies and confirms 
the action of the directors in entering into the following 
contracts :— 

(a) Dated September 23rd, 1926, between the Sphere and 
Tatler, Ltd., and the company. 

(b) Dated September 23rd, 1926, between the Amalga- 
mated Trade Publications and the company. 

(c) Dated September 23rd, 1926, between Sir John Reeves 
€llerman, Bart., C.H., and the company. 

(@) Dated September 28th, 1926, between the Graphic and 
Bystander, Ltd., and the company. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

The Chairman (who was received with applause) said: As 
ene of the resolutions to be submitted to you at this meeting 
contains a reference to an allotment to myself of 50,000 new 
Ordinary shares of £1 each at the price of 45s. per share, for 
reasons stated in the circular dated September 6th already sent 
to you, I do not think it proper for me to propose the resolutions, 
and 1 will therefore leave this formality to one of my colleagues 
in due course. : 

In view of the fact that we are to-day asking you to agree 
to the company’s capital being increased by £650,000, you will 
naturally expect me to give you an account of our stewardship 
and to review the.present position of the company and its sub- 
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sidiaries, and in particular to give you our reasons for the step 
which we have recently taken in purchasing the world-renowned 
illustrated papers and other periodicals already disclosed to 
you, which has necessitated this proposed increase in our 


capital. 
CARRONGROVE PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 

In the early part of 1924 we acquired a controlling interest 
on favourable terms in the well-known Carrongrove mills. Since 
then we have considerably extended these mills under the able 
direction of Mr. William Wallace, by the erection of a large 
new coating factory, and we are now busily engaged on further 
extensions. We estimate that the value of our investment in 
Ordinary shares to-day in this particular mill is at least 
£100,000 in excess of the cost price to us, and we look forward 
to an increasing revenue from this concern. 


THE NEW NORTHFLEET PAPER MILLS, LTD. 

_ In the spring of 1924 we purchased this five-machine mill 
situate on the Thames from the receiver of the Northfleet Paper 
Mills, Ltd., for the sum of approximately £100,000 for the mill 
buildings and plant. This represented one-fourth the amount 
at which the assets purchased stood in the books of our pre- 
decessors. We are now concentrating on remodelling this mill 
under the direction of Mr. Wallace and installing new steam 
boilers of the latest type and two large new turbines. We are 
also installing two new wide machines 174 and 120 inches in 
width respectively. When this work is completed, the output of 
this mill should amount to 400 tons of fine papers per week, and 
we look to turning this concern into a valuable subsidiary with 
a net earning capacity of £80,000 per annum. 

We expect to find an assured market for 150 tons per week 
of our output from this mill by supplying another of our sub- 
sidiaries, the British Vegetable Parchment Mills, with the body 
paper which they will require for parchmentizing. 


BRITISH VEGETABLE PARCHMENT MILLS, LTD. 

After very careful consideration we decided at the beginning 
of this year to proceed with the erection of a large new factory, 
600 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, alongside the Northfleet mills for the 
manufacture of vegetable parchment paper. This country and 
the Colonies have been large consumers of this special paper for 
many years, but the whole of this trade has hitherto been left 
entirely to foreign manufacturers. It is hoped to complete this 
new factory early in the New Year. 

Through the International Pulp and Chemical Company, 
Ltd. (of which I shall have something to say presently), we are 
already owners of a factory producing parchment papers in 
Germany, and this has given us the advantage of enabling us 
to send our own practical papermakers out to be trained on the 
most modern lines. We therefore anticipate no difficulty in 
making our new undertaking a success from the commence- 
ment of our working operations. This new factory will be 


“capable of supplying not only the whole British market, but 


also a large part of our Colonial market. 


CALDWELL’S PAPER MILL COMPANY, LTD. 

_In the .spring of 1924 we acquired a controlling interest in 
this company, which had suffered in 1921 and 1922 severely by 
reason of the slump in heavy stocks of raw materials which 
they held. Since we acquired control we have financially 
assisted this company, thereby enabling it to spend very large 
sums of money in the installation of new machinery and plant, 
with the result that our investment has more than doubled in 
value. Taking full advantage of the unique position of this mill, 
which is situate at Inverkeithing Harbour, we are now nego- 
tiating with the Admiralty for the purchase of additional land 
which will enable us to erect a pier at deep water, and thus to 
bring in ocean-going steamers with our raw materials and ship 
our manufactured goods. This scheme will effect very large 
savings in freight. The Caldwell Board has just placed, with 
our full approval, an order with one of the leading British firms 
of paper machine makers for what will be the largest esparto 
machine in existence. 


ANNANDALE & SON, LTD. 

In June, 1925, we acquired about 98 per cent. of the Ordinary 
share capital of this company, famed for its high-grade linen 
papers. Since its association with us this company has made 
considerable progress, and I think it is not an overstatement 
to say that to-day the net liquid assets of this company are 
nearly sufficient to cover the cost of or holding without placing 
any value on the mill plant and machinery. 


HENRY BRUCE & SONS, LTD. 

In August, 1925, in conjunction with the Carrongrove Com- 
pany we acquired the share capital of this mill, which occupies 
a leading position in the trade for featherweight paper, a quality 
which is used in the publishing trade for printing books. During 
the present year we have settled certain claims for overpaid 
taxation amounting to approximately £45,000, and this amount, 
taken into account with the favourable terms of purchase, 
reduces the total cost of this mill to us to the extremely low 
figure of about £140,000. 


BACKHOUSE & COPPOCK, LTD. 

Towards the end of 1925 we acquired this Macclesfield busi- 
ness, which is well known for the quality of its specialities in 
coated papers and pasted boards, and in the spring of 1926 we 
formed a new private company with a capital of £130,000 divided 
into 80,000 Seven and a-Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares and 50,000 Ordinary shares. Of this capital we sub- 
scribed for the whole of the 50,000 Ordinary shares at par. The 
net profits of this business have been very consistent, averaging 
about £25,000 per annum. 

(Continued on page 127.) 
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THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


HAMBURG LOAN IN NEW YORK—RUBBER—OIL SHARES. 


and a strengthening of the gilt-edged market. Specula- 

tion for the time took hold of oil shares, yet the firmest 
market on the Stock Exchange remained that of foreign 
Government securities. The new Hamburg Loan has now 
risen to 8 premium. It may be pointed out to intending 
purchasers that this loan was issued in New York at 91}, 
and can be bought now at 94} in New York as against 964 
in London. There has been some revival of interest in 
Russian bonds coincident with the arrival of Mr. Krassin. 
It is early to consider the speculative possibilities of Russian 
securities, and we would emphasize that a purchase of the 
former Tsarist Government bonds is at all times one of 
the worst gambles: it can only be compared with a pur- 
chase of United Diamond Fields of British Guiana ordinary 
shares which were offered for public subscription this week 
in a most unsatisfactory prospectus. | 


Te week has seen some reaction in industrial shares 


Rubber shareholders obtained some glimpse of how the 
rubber industry stands this year, and what its prospects are 
next, from the speech of Mr. Eric Miller at the General 
Meeting of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield. Mr. Miller’s 
estimates of world production and absorption of rubber 
were mildly encouraging to the “ bulls.” This year he 
regards as one of subnormal absorption, but he expects that 
next year will make up some of the lee-way. The actual 
absorption by the United States this year he estimates at 
875,000 tons (slightly less than it was in 1925), and that 
of the rest of the world at between 180,000 and 190,000 
tons. A satisfactory feature is that quantities taken by 
manufacturers in Great Britain for the first nine months of 
the year had increased to 82,000 tons against 20,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1925. As regards produc- 
tion, Mr. Miller does not expect the exports of crude rubber 
from producing countries during 1926 to exceed 600,000 
tons (dry rubber). The rapid rise in the output of Dutch 
native rubber which took place between 1921 and 1925 has 
been stayed, and the 1926 output is, in his opinion, likely 
to be less than that of 1925. We give in the following 
table Mr. Miller’s estimates, compared in the case of 1926 
with the estimates of Mr. H. J. Welch which were made 
(presumably by the same statisticians of Messrs. Harrison 
& Crosfield) in May of this year. This will show to what 
extent the rubber industry has had to revise its estimates 
in the course of the year :— 


WORLD RUBBER. Additions 
to or 
withdrawals 
Production. Absorption. from Stocks. 
Actual—1925 505,000 tons. 555,000 tons. —59,000 tons. 
Estimates—1926 
(Mr. Welch 
in May) 625,000 tons. 600,000 tons. 
(Mr. Miller 
in October) 600,000 tons. 565,000 tons. + 35,000 tons. 
1927 
(Mr. Miller) 625,000 tons. 600,000 tons. + 25,000 tons. 
_ . * 


What is the significance of these estimates? World 
stocks have increased by 80,000 tons since the beginning of 
the year, and the steadiness of the market price of rubber 
in Mr. Miller’s opinion is an indication that this increase has 
been welcomed by the rubber trade. Having regard to the 
continued increase in the output of motor vehicles, and 
the fact that a large number of cheap tyres containing re- 
claimed rubber have gone into use this year in the United 
States, the present stocks of crude rubber are regarded as 
none too high. Moreover, tyre prices have now been 


brought into line with the reduced prices of rubber and 
cotton, so that there is no longer any need for the tyre 
manufacturer to refrain from buying his normal require- 
ments. Mr. Miller adds: “‘ In view of the fact that no 
material increase in production can be looked for until new 
areas come into bearing, any possible addition to stocks of 


crude rubber during 1927 should be nursed to provide for a 

further expansion in the use of rubber-shod vehicles which 

can be confidently foreseen.’? This means that Mr. Miller 

would not be surprised at a rubber shortage in 1928 with 

boom prices for rubber once again convulsing the market, 
* * * 


The immediate concern of the rubber market is, how- 
ever, the Colonial Office announcement to be made on 
October 31st. The price of rubber is still around 1s. 9d, 
per lb., so that a reduction of 20 per cent. in “* standard ” 
production on October 81st is highly probable. It must, 
however, be remembered that as long as the “e 
credits,”” representing the gap between what the rubber 
estates were permitted to export and what they actually 
exported during the period of restriction, are uncancelled, 
a reduction from 100 per cent. to 80 per cent. in “ stan- 
dard ”’ production will be non-effective. Estates will still 
be able to export 100 per cent. by virtue of their unused 
export coupons. If the Colonial Office abolishes these ** ex- 
port credits,”” the price of rubber may be maintained; 
otherwise it may fall. In these circumstances an intending 
purchaser of rubber shares may lose nothing by waiting; 
but it may be pointed out that Harrisons & Crosfield de- 
ferred shares at 7} ex rights and ex dividend give a 
potential yield of £14 15s, (see THe Nation of October 
9th) assuming the maintenance of a distribution of 40 per 
cent., which is not unlikely. Another sound investment in 
the rubber market, to which we have more than once called 
attention, is Bajoe Kidoel, whose shares at 4 cum final 
dividend of 25 per cent. (making 45 per cent. for the year) 
yield £11 17s. per cent. 


* * * 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s capital bonus of one 
new share for every two, coming with the increase in the 
dividend from 12} per cent. to 17} per cent. was not ex- 
pected in the market. Yet it must be pretty obvious that 
the Government which controls the Anglo-Persian, holding 
5,000,000 out of the 8,950,000 ordinary shares issued, would 
seek to avoid taking high dividends lest it should appear in 
the réle of profiteer to the British petrol consumer and the 
Persian royalty owner. The Anglo-Persian can make big 
profits because it has abnormally cheap production. In 
Persia it is a monopolist. It has not to meet any sort of 
competition in the field ; it can do as little exploration as it 
likes because its wells are long living and it has proved areas 
still undrilled. It seems, therefore, likely that Anglo- 
Persian shares will stand permanently over-valued on a 
dividend-paying basis. The present price of 5$ is equiva- 
lent to £8 18s. ex rights. For a cheaper investment in this 
British Government monopoly of Persian oil we recommend 
the shares of the Burmah Oil Company, which at 53 yield 
£6 1s. 9d. per cent. The Burmah Oil Company holds 
2,874,660 Anglo-Persian shares, which were written up from 
18s. to £1 last June when it gave its shareholders a capital 
bonus of 334 per cent. It may be impossible for a company 
which enjoys Scottish management to give two presents 
away within twelve months, but if Anglo-Persian prosperity 
continues a second Burmah Oil bonus is only a matter of 
time. We cannot see any reason for a bonus in either Shell 
or Anglo-American oil. The sales manager of the Anglo- 
American, on his recent arrival in New York, is quoted as 
saying that his company’s business is about 15 per cent. 
better than a year ago. American interviews on board ship 
are, however, notoriously unconvincing. We believe it to 
be a fact that the oil companies here have not derived muck 
benefit from the strike. Even sales of petrol did not in- 
crease with the general strike, and while the coal strike has 
sent up the sales of fuel oil, it has also cut down the sales 
of lubricating oil. In Shell Union, however, the last six 
months’ earnings, which we gave in THe Nation of 
August 2Ist, give good ground for expecting a 
higher dividend or a bonus of some sort at the end of 
this year. Shell Unions have recently eased to 281. 
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October 23, 1926 


INVERESK PAPER CO. (Continued from page 125.) 


INTERNATIONAL PULP AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. 

In January, 1926, we negotiated the purchase for the sum 
of £781,43¢ of 21,900 out of a total of 22,000 shares of 800 gold 
marks each in the Koholyt A.G. owning five large freehold 
factories in Germany engaged in the manufacture of high- 
grade chemical pulp, paper, chlorine and other products used 
largely in the manufacture of paper. In February, 1926, we 
formed the International Pulp and Chemical Company, Ltd., 
with a capital of £1,000,000, consisting of 600,000 Eight per Cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares and 400,000 Ordinary 
shares, the latter of which we and our associates subscribed 
for in cash at par. The International Company is, therefore, 
through its holding of the share capital of Koholyt A.G. above 
referred to, entitled to practically the entire property of that 
Germany company. We regard this purchase as one of our 
most valuable investments. The Koholyt Company, of which 
we did not assume active managemént until March ist last, 
had been run from an administrative point of view by our 
predecessors on lines which, in my opinion, left room for sub- 
stantial improvement. In addition, the company’s net earning 
capacity was adversely affected by trade loans at exorbitant 
rates of interest, which were then prevalent in Germany by 
reason of the financial crisis through which that country had 
just passed. 

On taking over control we immediately took the necessary 
steps to crystallise that company’s floating trade indebtedness 
into two hands at about 6 per cent. interest, and thus effected 
a large saving in interest, and we are concentrating on other 
important internal economies of a most drastic nature which 
will be reflected in our net future earnings. The fruits of our 
labours, however, will only be apparent in the current year of 
the Koholyt Company—that is to say, from July ist, 1926—and 
as our products are well sold over the financial year ending 
June 30th, 1927, we look forward with every confidence to reap- 
ing a handsome return on our investment, which will eventually 
find its way into the treasury of the Inveresk Company, and 
thus materially increase our profits for 1927 and in the future. 
(Hear, hear.) 

NEW MERTON BOARD MILLS, LTD. 

This mill, after being completed in 1925 at a cost of over 
£300,000, came to grief for want of working capital. It was 
purchased by us from mortgagees for the sum of £37,500 in 
July last. It is at present being entirely remodelled at an esti- 
mated cost of £50,000 under the direction of my colleague, Mr. 
Wm. Wallace. It is expected that this mill will be ready to start 
up in January next, and as our shareholders are aware, we 
have formed a public company to run it with a paid-up capital 
of £120,000, of which there are 80,000 Seven per Cent. Preference 
shares and 40,000 Ordinary shares. The whole of the latter we 
hold, having subscribed for them in cash at par. The production 
of this mill will be dealt with by our subsidiary company, Back- 
house & Coppock, Ltd., who are large consumers of paper boards 
such as are produced at the Merton Works. Mr. Wallace values 
this mill when remodelled at £200,000. 

MORRIS & CO. (GLASGOW), LTD. 

Some months ago it came to my knowledge that an attempt 
was being made to corner or secure a monopoly of raw esparto 
grass. If this attempt had succeeded, it would have had a very 
serious effect on the output of our group, which consumes nearly 
two-thirds of the esparto grass produced. I had always been 
alive to this danger, and it was absolutely essential to safeguard 
our supplies of raw material. With this object in view some 
months ago we agreed to acquire for ourselves and our asso- 
ciated companies a three-fifths interest in the share capital of 
this well-known and long-established firm of esparto growers. 
This company holds to-day leases for a period of years of over 
1,400,000 acres of esparto fields in Algeria. We are entitled to 
take the whole crop from these fields at what is practically cost 
price. Mr. Morris and Mr. Miller have been appointed joint 
managing directors of this company for a period of years, and 
two of my colleagues and myself are joining the Board of 
Morris & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd. 

ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 

It has been our settled policy to acquire on advantageous 
terms a group of leading paper mills, and to safeguard their 
position with assured supplies of raw materials produced under 
our own control. Similarly, it was always in my mind that an 
indispensable adjunct to this policy was an assured market for 
a large output for our manufactured goods, also under our 
control. I therefore came to the conclusion some months ago 
that it would be a great advantage to your company and its 
associated mills if I could acquire for them a group of leading 
British illustrated papers and periodicals. This, as you know, 
has now been accomplished. In the spring of the year negotia- 
tions were opened with Sir John Ellerman for the purchase of 
a controlling interest in the ‘Illustrated London News” and 
the ‘Sketch,’ the acquisition of the ‘‘Sphere’’ and _ the 
“ Tatler,”’ ‘‘Men’s Wear,” “‘ Eve," the ‘‘ Drapers’ Record,’’ and 
other papers controlled by him. Before proceeding further with 
the negotiations I visited the United States and studied condi- 
tions there. I returned convinced that if these papers could be 
acquired on reasonable terms it was good policy on our part 
to proceed with the purchase. These negotiations were suc- 
cessfully concluded some three weeks ago. - 

After these terms had been arranged, an opportunity arose 
of purchasing the ‘‘Graphic ’’ and ‘‘ Bystander '"’ on terms-sub- 
ject to a condition by Sir Edward Iliffe on behalf of the Graphic 
and Bystander, Ltd., that the Inveresk Company, Ltd., shoulda 
give an option to apply for 50,000 of the new Ordinary shares 
of your company at the same bonus terms,at which they are 
now being offered to you—namely, 45s. ‘per share. This: option 
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has already been exercised, so you will be asked to pass a 
resolution confirming that transaction. 

The combined profits of the Ppagt just purchased for the 
past three years average about ,000 per annum, but with 
economies in contemplation I think we can safely expect @ net 
profit from them of at least £350,000. We are forming immedi- 
ately a new company under the style of Illustrated Newspapers, 
Ltd., and an opportunity will be offered you shortly of sub- 
scribing to this new undertaking. It is agreed that the Inveresk 
Company shall apply for and get allotted in full 1,100,000 of 
these Ordinary shares at par. The Preference shares of the new 
company will be offered to the public shortly through the 
Charterhouse Investment Trust, Ltd., which has agreed to under- 
write the Preference shares. Applicants for Preference shares 
will have the right of allotment of one Ordinary share for every 
six Preference shares applied for by them, and we have stipu- 
lated that there shall be no underwriting of these 300,000 
Ordinary shares and that the Inveresk Company and its asso- 
ciated companies and friends shall take up all Ordinary shares 
(if any) not applied for. 

AN ESTIMATE OF PROFITS. 

With the assistance of my colleagues I have carefully inves- 
tigated the results which should accrue from now on to your 
company through its own manufacturing profits and those of its 
subsidiaries. We estimate our gross revenue on a full normal 
year’s running at approximately one million pounds, and after 
deducting therefrom depreciation, Debenture interest and Pre- 
ference dividends, &c., and creating reserves in all our sub- 
sidiary companies, we estimate that there should be approxi- 
mately available for dividends in the Inveresk Company a 
balance of £400,000, subject to-creation of reserves in our com- 
pany, which I may point out will stand at the end of this year 
at nearly £600,000—that is to say, almost equal to the 600,000 
Ordinary shares of your company. Included in these 600,000 
shares are the 350,000 new Ordinary shares which is now pro- 
posed to issue. (Hear, hear.) 


OLIVE AND PARTINGTON, LTD. 

But the time has not yet come for making final estimates 
in connection with the Inveresk Company, and you will perhaps 
understand why I say this, and what is in my mind, when I 
inform you that late last night, within an hour or two of starting 
for Edinburgh, I concluded negotiations which have been in 
progress for some considerable time for the purchase of the 
Ordinary share capital of what is perhaps one of the most 
famous names in British paper-making—Olive and Partington, 
Ltd. Ladies and gentlemen, I am not in a position to disclose 
any figures at this meeting, but two things I do want to say 
about this latest acquisition—the first is that compared with 
the magnitude of the business the amount of money we shall 
be called on to provide is very small indeed ; and the second is 
that my colleagues and I are confident that we can reorganize 
this company’s plant so as to show greatly improved results. 

In conclusion, I think it is incumbent upon me to tell you 
that the general strike, in which our workers were at the time 
involved,-has left us all feeling better men, and I must state 
that to-day we are proud of the loyalty and esteem which exist 
in our mills and the wholehearted manner in which all our 
workers are putting their backs into their work, and it only 
remains for me to tell you that when we come to discuss with 
you the distribution of future profits (not including, of course, 
this year of strikes) you will give me and my colleagues your 
support in the creation and maintenance of a workers’ welfare 
fund, so that it can be truly said that our workers receive in 
addition to their fixed wages some share of the profits they 
help to create. I will now ask Mr. Pike formally to move the 


resolutions. 
MR. PIKE’S SPEECH. 

Mr. George A. Pike said: It is the usual practice for the 
Chairman, at the close of his speech, to move the adoption of 
the resolutions, but, having regard to the fact, as already stated 
by Mr. Harrison, that resolution 3 (a) proposes to allot to him 
as Chairman of our company 50,000 new ordinary shares at 
a premium of 25s. per share, Mr. Harrison has requested me to 
put the resolutions to this meeting, which, after I have made 
a few remarks, I shall have much pleasure in doing. 

With regard to the latest purchase—namely, the Illustrated 
Newspapers—whith you will be asked at this meeting to con- 
firm, I have no hesitation in saying that as a financial transac- 
tion alone the deal is undoubtedly a profitable one for our 
company. Consider for one moment the facts: Our Chairman 
has stated that the net profits of the whole of the periodicals 
acquired amount to about £300,000 per annum, which may prob- 
ably be increased by economies now under consideration. The 
share capital of the new company Will be 1,800,000 £1 Seven per 
Cent. Preference shares and 1,400,000 £1 Ordinary shares, of 
which our company will hold 1,100,000 of the Ordinary. The 
Preference dividend will amount to £126,000, leaving a balance 
of at least £174,000. Assuming that a dividend of 10 per cent. 
was paid on the Ordinary shares, this would absorb £140,000, 
and there would still remain a considerable amount to carry 
forward ; but that is not all; a further most important factor, 
so far as our company is concerned, is the increase of the out- 
put of paper of our own and associated mills to supply the 
requirements of these periodicals. 

I feel certain that it will afford you the greatest pleasure to 
pass the proposed resolutions, and especially the resolution 
No. 3 (a) allotting to Mr. Harrison the 50,000 new Ordinary 
shares at the same price as:they are offered to.you, as a mark 
of your sincere appreciation and thanks to him for the most 
valuable services he has rendered to our company. (Applause.) 

Mr. T..D..M. Burnside seconded the resolutions, which were 
earried «unanimously. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





NOV. 12—Only THREE VACANCIES for — 
INDIAN TOUR and WORLD TOUR 


GRAND WORLD TOUR 


JAN. 14—Five Months - - - - - 807 gns. 


Details from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E.19 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent-street, Wt. 





SCOTTISH LADY offers accommodation in her well-appointed 
house in Hampstead. Convenient to tubes. and "buses; gas fires in bed- 
wooms; excellent cooking.—83, Belsize Avenue, N.W.8. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. (A BOARDING SCHOOL for 130 
boys, under the management of the Society of Friends in Yorkshire). 
Applications are invited for the post of HEADMASTER in September, 1927. 
Applicants should be Graduates of a University; it is expected that they will 
be in sympathy with the aims and ideals of Friends. Applications, with copies 
-of three recent testimonials, and giving the names of three referees, should 
be sent before December ist to The Secretary of the Bootham School Com- 
mittee, Chalfonts, York, from whom further information may be obtained. 








WENTWORTH. 


BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, faciag Bournemouth 
‘Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 





ip INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Herzen T. Newp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastica, 
&c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





NGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.—First School for small Boys 

and Girls. Two minutes from Beach. Bedrooms face South. Personal 

owe... ee charge if desired. Fully qualified staff—Apply The Principal, 
e Nomads. 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Morrram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Seeretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, K.C. . 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


C HARMING HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. Great Attraction 


at Bazaars. Sells rapidly. Generous discount.—Hova Pottery, Dept. 
H. W., 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 








“Y ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 


Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, 
rockery. —Geo, Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. — 





CITY OF OXFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the a 

ppointment of a SENIOR” 
AY bmg SORT AME in the Public Library. R i 
s shou ween 25 and 85 years of age, have had  cxperies r 

in Library work and possess a knowledge of + te Decimal C ~ ten 
ees ay ~ age ‘be £100 pane experience an additional poe oro g a 
to satisfactory service, to £290. tore avdg ey iss opaabaces suhieet q 
~ aoe. | . gd to one beg mys notice on either side. ry: 

andidate wil requir to pass a medi mina’ 

et ey the Council’s Superanemation Fund. tr tion 
ations, stating age, experience, library and educational qualifi tions, 

with copies of three recent testimonials, endorsed “ Library Assistant * to be 


delivered: to the Librarian, T I 2 
November Wh ben ii own Hall, Oxford, not later than ‘ucedage 
< A. HOLT 


Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Oxfo 


October 18th, 1926. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ZOOLOGY. 


FE HE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY invites applications for 
the Chair of Zoology, vacant by the death of the late Professor F. W. 
Gamble, F.R.S. 
The Stipend is £1,000 a year. : 
Twenty-four copies of applications togetines with copies of not less than 
three ——-. references, or 0 credentials, if a aad should be — 
sr by the Secretary, not later than November 22nd, 4 
is desirable that the successful Candidate should aaer on his duties — 
on pat. llth, 1927. ‘7 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


See — vsiapuresiots 


wen 


C, G. BURTON, eaiil 
October 6th, 1926. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT. 


T HE MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION invite applications 
for the appointment of a Senior Male Assistant. Applicants must a ; 
prepared to take charge of Lending Department (Brown’s lassification), and 
must possess certificates in Librarianship. 
Commencing salary £200 per. annum. ; 
Applications, stating age, experience, Library and educational qualifica- 
tions, with copies of three recent testimonials, and endorsed “ 
Assistant,” to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office not later than Monday, 
November Ist, 1926. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
PRESTON KITCHEN, 
Town Clerk, 
= : Middlesbrough. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Middlesbrough. 
October 12th, 1926. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
French throughout the School, Good Honours Degree and training 

essential. Ability to take part in Boys’ Games will be a strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Helston, 
to whom they should be returned immediately. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
ounty Hall, Truro. 
October 15th, 1926. 








LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled ‘THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF GEORGIAN POLITICS,” Md 
be given by PROFESSOR C. W. ALVORD, Ph.D., at aps COLLEG 
[REGENT’S PARK (Entrance: York Gate), N.W.1], on HURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 28th, at 5.15 p.m. vt coer will be taken by THE RIGHT HON. 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLO O.M. 
ADMISSION FREE, BY TCRET to be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE on ‘‘ RECHERCHES A FAIRE POUR MIEUX 
a Le cen DRE LES GRANDES FIGURES HISTORIQUES ” will be given 





FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE. =~ Rapidly growing Private Day School in new 
town. Number of pupils at present is 60, but the school is designed for 


~ considerable extension.—Box No: 750, THE NATION AND ATHEN 20M, 88, G 
Street, Holborn, W.C.1. +a 





‘ PETIT-DUTAILLIS (Director of the Office National des 
Waiversitée a, cokes Francaises), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor T. F’ Tout. Litt.D.. President of the Royal Historical 
Society. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





6¢ (*OUE’S BEQUEST TO MANKIND,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, on 
Thursday, October 28th, at 8.45 and 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 
40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission Is. 





“ THE NATION AND ATHEN ZUM,” 7 for the Proprietors (THe Nation LimitepD), 


by THe Nation Liitep, at 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1: SATURDAY; 


by Loxiey BrorHers Limrtep, 50, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 1, and published _ 
OcTOBBR 23, 1926. 
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